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514 Song — Hawthorn. 


SONG. 


My love shall be a cloud, to float 
Across the purple deeps of night, 
To bear you in a pearly boat, 
With sails of light. 


My love shall be a little breeze, 
That passes through the tallest fir, 
To blow you o’er the leafy seas, 
Like gossamer. 


My love shall be a petal small, 
That trembles from a jasmine bower 
To bring a perfume in its fall, 
From ove sweet flower. 


THE PRAYER. 
“Many worlds have I made,” said the 
Good God, 
“But this is best of all,” 
He slipped the round earth from His 


lap, 
Space held the circling ball. 


“Six days have I labored,” said the 
Good God, 
“To make it very fair, 
And man and woman have I moulded 
fine. 
Set them together there.” 


“Open ye night’s windows,” said the 
Good God, 
“For I would hear them pray,” 
Up from the spinning globe there came 
Loud cries from far away. 


“Into my hands deliver,”cried the man, 
“The chast’ning of my foe, 
His vineyards grant me—his slaves 
and oxen, . 
So shall I lay him low.” 


“Give me strange beauty,” said the 
young maid, 
“More fair than all to be, 
So I anoint my body and go forth 
To draw men’s hearts to me.” 


“Behold! this is not good,” said the 
Lord God, 
“Nor made to My desire,” 
Then cried His little Son, “I shall go 
forth, 
To save them from Thine ire.” 





“Oh, reach ye down your arms,” said 
the Good God 
Unto the seraphim, 
“Lift up the broken body of My child 
“For they have tortured Him.” 





“Open the windows of the night.” said 
the Good God, 
“For I would hear them weep,” 
Up from the spinning world’s tumul- 
tuous sound 
Man's prayers imperious leap. 


“Into my hands deliver,” cried the man, 
“My foe to bend and break, 
Burst Thou his strongholds and his 
ships entomb, 
So I my vengeance take.” 
“Give to me rare beauty,” said the 
young maid, 
“More fair than all to be, 
So I in silk attire shall go forth 
To draw men’s souls to me.” 
Dora Sigerson Shorter. 
The Nation. 





HAWTHORN. 


“T will sit g as doth behove 
Hymns in praise of what ! love.” 
WoORDSWORTH 


I know a dingle in a hawthorn wood 

Filled with the fragrance of the per- 
fect May; 

Here the squat thorns for centuries 
have stood, 

And Spring heaps blossoms on them. 
new and gay. 

And in that moment of the shining day 

Which sees the glamour of the rising 
sun 

Slant the pale yellow of his early ray 

On dew-drenched fallows, all the fine 
threads spun 

By long-legged spinners in these 
twisted trees, 

Float their gray gossamer, upon the 
breeze. 

Here leaps the limber-footed listening 
hare, 

And here the cuckoo, the small song- 
birds’ care, 

Calls from the willows in the water- 
leas, 

Remote, elusive, a thin tongue of air. 

Pamela Glenconner. 


The Spectator. 
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THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE TRIPLE 
ENTENTE. 


Some months ago, in consequence of 
undeniable successes gained in the East 
by German diplomacy, the enfeeble- 
ment and almost the bankruptcy of the 
Triple Entente were freely proclaimed 
in various quarters on the Continent. 
It is interesting to enquire to what ex- 
tent these criticisms are excessive or 
eorrespond with facts. First of all, 
what is the Triple Entente? It is dif- 
ficult to give an exact definition of 
this agreement, since no formal diplo- 
matic compact exists between the Gov- 
ernments of London, Paris, and St. 
Petersburg. It may, however, be re- 
plied that, if the Triple Alliance exem- 
plifies the orthodox system of treaties 
made between sovereigns, the Triple 
Entente presents this original feature, 
that it was desired by the peoples be- 
fore being adopted by the Governments. 
The very fact of the absence of a 
definite treaty embodying the Triple 
Entente clearly proves that it exists by 
virtue of being in accord with domi- 
nant public opinion in Enagland, 
France, and Russia. The Triple En- 
tente also presents this particular as- 
pect, that it departed from the earlier 
lines of European diplomacy in a per- 
fectly decisive manner and with ex- 
treme suddenness. France and Rus- 
sia have indeed been for a long time 
bound by a definite compact. But it 
is only a few years since France and 
England were still in a state of acute 
rivalry; war was even within an ace 
of breaking out between them at the 
time of Fashoda; while mutual suspi- 
cions of the most inveterate nature 
had long existed between the Russians 
and the English. What, then, is the 
event which has been powerful enough 
to break down the strong and ancient 

*1. “Problems of the Middle East.” By 
Angus Hamilton. London; Nash, 1909. 

2. “Die Ragdadbahn.” Von Pr. Paul Rohr- 


bach. Mit einer Karte. Berlin: Wiegandt 
und Grieben, 1911. 


barriers formed by national preconcep- 
tions and prejudices between France 
and England on the one hand, and be- 
tween England and Russia on the 
other? What circumstance has been 
so far-reaching as to change profoundly 
the tendency of interests and bring 
about a sincere reconciliation between 
hearts which only recently were alien- 
ated, if not actually hostile? 

No doubt can exist in this respect. 
The Triple Entente is the immediate, 
direct, and certain consequence of the 
Russo-Japanese War. The great con- 
flict which for many months bathed the 
Far East in blood weakened Russia in 
Europe to such an extent that, to all 
appearance, she was ceasing to play 
that part of benevolent counterpoise to 
the strength of Germany which had 
long been hers. The Great Powers 
were thus obliged to face an entirely 
novel political situation. England, af- 
ter the exceptionally brilliant reign ef 
Queen Victoria, was still suffering from 
the effects of the war which darkened 
the last years of that great sovereign. 
France experienced a sudden disillu- 
sionment on perceiving that her ally 
Russia, in consequence of premature 
adventures in the Far East, no longer 
possessed the same strength in Europe. 
As for Russia, she was obliged to real- 
ize not only that she had lost her tra- 
ditional position on the shores of the 
Pacific, but also that, a victim to the 
suggestions of Germany, she had com- 
promised her traditional policy in the 
Near East; nor could she fail to notice 
that Germany had taken advantage of 
her simplicity to increase her own in- 
fluence at Constantinople at the ex- 
pense of the Empire of the Tsar, under 
cover of the Bagdad Railway scheme. 
This affair of Bagdad, more than any 
other, enabled France, England, and 
Russia to grasp the danger of remain- 
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ing isolated. After 1903, when the 
question of the consolidation of the 
Ottoman Debt was solved in a way 
which allowed the Germans to feel re- 
assured about the future payment of 
the kilometric guarantees promised to 
them for their Bagdad enterprise, it 
was evident that the chief opportunity 
of internationalizing the Bagdad Rail- 
way (by opposing the consolidation of 
the Ottoman Debt until that interna- 
tionalization had been accepted by the 
Germans) had been lost through the 
lack of any understanding between the 
three Powers directly interested. 
While these bitter reflections were 
being made in England. France, and 
Russia, it was recognized that the 
power of Germany had benefited by all 
the prestige and all the strength lost 
by Russia. Men were compelled to 
face facts and to see clearly that the 
power of the great military State of 
Central Europe was in this way in- 
creased in a ratio so considerable that, 
if precautions were not taken, Ger- 
many would be for the future in a po- 
sition to exercise a dangerous and in- 
tolerable hegemony over the Continent. 
The predominance of the German 
forces had become so crushing that 
one could no longer doubt that, if the 
great States remained isolated, they 
would find themselves at the mercy of 
Rerlin. It was, in short, this percep- 
tion of a fact so fundamental, vital, 
and self-evident, that in the course of 
a few months triumphed over the most 
ancient prejudices and reconciled Eng- 
land, France, and Russia. In a very 
short time this reconciliation has be- 
come really sincere; and this depends 
on the fact that, so far as the eye can 
reach, there is at the present moment 
no essential interest visible on the po- 
litical horizon that might run counter 
to the common interests of the three 
countries. The Triple Entente has 


thus become a sort of mutual insur- 
ance; so evident is it that the destruc- 
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tion or even the weakening of one of 
the States of the Tripie Entente would 
ipso facto put the two others in a posi- 
tion of obvious inferiority as against 
Germany. 

The policy followed by England in 
agreeing to this understanding is in no 
Way new. England, in order to de- 
fend her position in the world, has 
been compelled throughout ber whole 
history to act as a counterpoise, with 
the co-operation of allies, tv the Power 
which exercises the hegen:ony over the 
Continent. This was the case against 
the Spain of Charles V, the France of 
Louis XIV, and the France of Napo- 
leon; and it is now against Germany 
that Great Britain is unavoidably com- 
pelled to take her precautions. The 
formation of the 'l'riple Entente, which 
appears to have owed much to the tact 
and insight of his late Majesty, Ed- 
werd VII, was naturally distasteful to 
the Germans, who called his policy a 
policy of environment. They insisted 
on seeing in these precautionary meas- 
ures an offensive weapon directed 
against the Fatherland. Such an in- 
tention, however. never existed; for 
the Triple Entente has never had any 
other object than to guard against 
the tormidable eventuality of an at- 
tack by Germany upon one of the 
three Powers. It has never been an 
offensive combination; and it can be 
truly detined as an agreement intended 
to safeguard the independence of Eu- 
rope against any inclination for hege- 
mony on the part of the German Em- 
pire. 

The fact that the Triple Entente is 
the result of a simple current of opin- 
ion gives it a strong popular basis; but 
it must be recognized, on the other 
hand, that the absence of a positive 
compact between the Governments of 
London, Paris, and St. Petersburg ex- 
poses it to vicissitudes which do not 
affect the Triple Alliance. It is also 
evident that the disappearauce of King 
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Edward has, for the time being, ren- 
dered the Triple Entente less efficient 
—a fact easily explained, for a current 
of opinion requires, in order to exert 
its full force, a man to embody and to 
direct it. The Entente has, in conse- 
quence of his death, and perhaps of 
other reasons, passed through a period 
of undeniable weakness, while the pres- 
tige of Germany and Austria has corre- 
spondingly increased. This was the 
consequence of the success won by 
Vienna and Berlin in the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It is 
also clear that, with regard to that 
event, the Powers of the Triple En- 
tente committed a serious mistake. A 
very well informed personage, who 
happened to be in Russia at the be- 
ginning of the crisis of annexation, 
observed that the Russians were 
deeply offended and much excited. In 
the course of conversation on the pre- 
vailing topic he asked: “Well, what 
will you do?’—“We will protest.”— 
“But how will you protest?”’—“Oh, we 
will make a great outcry.”—“But that 
is not enough. Are you determined to 
go as far as war?’’—“Oh, no!” they an- 
swered. “How can you expect us to 
dream of war so soon after our cam- 
paign in the Far East?’ This an- 
swer said everything. From the mo- 
ment when Russia made up her mind 
not to go to wer with Austria on ac- 
count of Bosnia and Herzegovina, it 
would have been much better not to 
make so much noise; for, in fact, the 
purely platonic protests which were 
made at that moment had no other re- 
sult than to give the Government of 
Berlin an excellent opportunity of 
making its value felt at Vienna with- 
out running any real risk. 

As a natural consequence, the under- 
standing between the German Empire 
and Austria-Hungary appeared in this 
crisis infinitely closer, more effective, 
and better organized than that between 
England, France, and Russia. It 
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was at that time that the Triple En- 
tente experienced its principal check; 
but last November the Potsdam inter- 
view once more gave Europe the im- 
pression that the enfeeblement of the 
Triple Entente still continued. The 
Germans did not, indeed, achieve at 
Potsdam all that they would have 
liked. Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
bluffed the worthy trustful 
M. Sasonof; and the German press in 
its turn tried to bluff Europe. Whereas 
the Government of St. Petersburg sim- 
ply wished, as was quite natural, to 
re-establish with Berlin relations more 
friendly than before, the German news- 
tried to represent the matter 


and too 


papers 
as a reconciliation so close that it was 
equivalent te the estrangement of Rus- 
sia from France. They blustered so 
loudly as to agitate the more impres- 
sionable: but since then the exact 
truth has become better known. In 
reality, the negotiations begun at Pots- 
dam are not yet ended; and it would 
be very strange if they should be defi- 
nitely concluded on the lines indicated 
by the German press as being those 
of Potsdam. For this to be true, it 
would be necessary to admit that Rus- 
sia would be duped to the very end; 
yet this is hardly probable. If there 
is one railway-system that the Empire 
of the Tsar is interested in not seeing 
carried out, it is certainly the linking 
up of the Turkish and Persian rail- 
ways; since by means of this the Turks 
would, in a few years, be easily able 
to mobilize south of the Caucasus the 
300,000 or 400,000 men whom they 
would be in a position to place in the 
field against Russia in consequence of 
the re-organization of the Ottoman 
army effected under German direction. 
These are eventualities so obvious and 
so serious that the Russians, who since 
Potsdam have had time for reflection, 
can hardly fail to deduce their conse- 
quences. 

In any case, however, it is certain 
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that for some weeks the Potsdam inter- 
view, as judged by the general pub- 
lic, revived the impression that no real 
and weil-organized understanding ex- 
isted between Paris, London, and St. 
Petersburg. The idea of a crisis in 
the Triple Entente was thus strength- 
ened. But let us not be deceived by 
appearances; we should rather look be- 
low the surface. Let us analyze, if 
possible, the causes of weakness in the 
Triple Entente in relation to the Triple 
Alliance; in studying these causes, 
we shall perhaps find a remedy for 
the disease. 

It is not necessary to have a very 
penetrating intellect to perceive the 
superiority, in certain respects, of the 
foreign policy of Germany over that of 
the Powers of the Triple Entente. 
German policy has the supreme advan- 
tage of having positive objects, well de- 
fined in advance, and of proceeding 
towards their attainment by a series of 
efforts studied and grasped as a whole 
in an imperturbable spirit of consist- 
ency. 

The progressive penetration of Ger- 
man influence in Turkey is the best 
example that can be given of this 
foresight. The extension of German 
influence in the Ottoman Empire since 
1898 is certainly the fruit of the ad- 
mirably methodical spirit which the 
Germans show in their foreign policy. 
It is, in short, in that foresight and in 
the attitude which it implies that is to 
be found the great secret of German 
success in foreign politics. The same 
firmness, moreover, ensures, on the 
one hand, the military development of 
the German Empire and, on the other, 
the maintenance of the close relations 
now existing between Berlin and 
Vienna—relations that have contrib- 
uted powerfully towards the growth of 
the Austro-Hungarian war-navy, 
which, under the actual conditions of 
general politics, will in fact consti- 
tute the German squadron in the Med- 
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iterranean. Finally, the fact that no 
deluded and deluding pacifism weighs 
on the decisions of the German Gov- 
ernment constitutes one more advan- 
tage. This cannot be denied, for the 
Kaiser, without being bellicose, has 
made it clear that there are cases in 
which the German blade must be 
drawn from the scabbard. 

It must also be recognized that in 
the technical domain of war Germany 
enjoys undeniable advantages. In the 
first place she possesses the power to 
choose the exact moment of war. This 
is the result both of the political organi- 
zation and of the territorial conditions 
of the great States likely to be in- 
volved in a sanguinary struggle on the 
Continent. In certain cases the Ger- 
man Emperor can, practically by liim- 
self, take the initiative in declaring 
war. In democratic France, on the 
other hand, nothing of the sort can 
happen. War could not be declared 
except by Parliament, that is to say af- 
ter long public debates. Besides, a 
certain irresolution is inevitable on 
the French side during the first days 
of war. In Germany the administra- 
tion in time of war is completely de- 
fined during peace; and all power is 
concentrated in the hands of the Em- 
peror, who is also a military chief. In 
France, on the other hand, the man 
whom we call generalissimo, is, in re- 
ality, nothing but the general com- 
manding the group of the French ar- 
mies of the East; while constitutionally, 
the true and only head of the land and 
sea forces of the French Republic is 
the President of the Republic. Now 
it seems probable that the excellent 
M. Falliéres would find this technical 
task singularly heavy and far beyond 
his powers. It may, then, be admitted 
that, at the very outset of a war, 
France would be forced by the pres- 
sure of events to “scrap” her existing 
organization, and to establish one more 
suitable to her needs. 
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In England other technical incon- 
veniences exist to an equal extent. If 
England is well equipped for certain 
colonial enterprises, she is certainly not 
yet prepared to take part in a great 
continental conflict. As for Russia, 
from the mere fact of distance, ‘even 
supposing that she may wish to fall 
into line as soon as possible, she will 
not be able to render assistance until 
France has received, alone and under 
conditions distinctly unfavorable, the 
first terrible blow. 

Moreover, from the mere fact that 
there exists a definite treaty between 
Vienna, Rome, and Berlin, the General 
Staff of William II enjoys this advan- 
tage, that all the technical and tactical 
eventualities to which the various pos- 
sible conflicts can give rise can be 
foreseen and elucidated in concert with 
the Staffs of Austria-Hungary and 
Italy. The members of the Triple Al- 
liance thus have an exact and practical 
knowledge of what they must do in ac- 
cordance with the nature of any con- 
flict that may break out. To dwell 
on the benefits secured by this power 
of provision alone is unnecessary. The 
net result is that, to all appearance, 
the advantages of preparation, initia- 
tive, and rapid and concerted military 
action will, if a war should unfortu- 
nately break out, emsure at least a 
momentary superiority to Germany. 

In all these combinations we see 
merely the application of common 
sense; they may even be styled ele- 
mentary. They display no flash of 
genius, but simply the penetrating effect 
of the spirit of organization. This, 
however, is enough to ensure to the 
Triple Alliance, in case of war, a dis- 
tinct initial advantage over its adver- 
saries. 

In considering the Triple Entente, on 
the other hand, one is obliged to con- 
fess that these elements of superiority 
which we have just noticed on the 
German side are not to be found in Eng- 
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land, or in France, or in Russia, though 
for different reasons. To begin with, 
on the other side of the Rhine domes- 
tic politics are profoundly influenced 
by foreign affairs, to the necessities of 
which they are habitually subordi- 
nated. In the States of the Triple En- 
tente, on the contrary, foreign policy is 
largely subordinated to domestic exi- 
gencies. The consequence of this 
state of things is deplorable, for it de- 
prives the different public opinions of 
the necessary cohesion and of the 
harmony of ideas and outlook. 

In Russia the dominant conviction at 
the present moment is that, after the 
disastrous war against Japan, Russia 
must husband her strength for ten or 
fifteen years. This formula is well 
known; it has reappeared periodically 
after all the great crises in the Em- 
pire of the Tsar. Without doubt, 
Russia must nurse the wounds caused 
by that war; but even during this pe- 
riod of refiection and restoration she is 
still great enough and strong enough 
to exert considerable influence and to 
display a permanent concern for the 
balance of power in Europe. 

In France, apart from an infinites- 
imal number of men who take an inter- 
est in foreign policy, such questions ex- 
ercise unhappily but little influence on 
the mass; it is domestic policy which 
dominates, almost exclusively, the de- 
bates at the Palais Bourbon. This has 
been obvious during the last few years, 
when the discussion of certain grave 
matters has had to be postponed in 
order to give time for “questions of 
general policy” without any practical 
bearing. Moreover anticlericalism, by 
its excesses, as we must candidly rec- 
ognize, has contributed towards the en- 
venoming in many cases of the domes- 
tic politics of France. If it was just 
and desirable that the Third Republic 
should free itself from the tutelage of 
the Church, it is unjust and deplorable 
that anticlericalism should have led 
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the authorities to carry their persecu- 
tion so far as to include personal be- 
liefs. 

Now, if this has been the case, it is 
above all because many village politi- 
cians who have had the patience and 
the means to cultivate jealously their 
little electoral gardens, that is to say, 
their constituencies, have contrived to 
get themselves elected as deputies. 
The number of these politicians has 
become much too considerable for the 
Parliament to be able to maintain its 
former standard of culture. These 
politicians, as a rule, completely lose 
sight of the general interest of the 
country, and live only to defend acri- 
moniously the interests of their own 
party, which is often nothing but a 
clique, or to satisfy the incessant needs 
of their electoral clientéle. From pre- 
occupations so narrow there results a 
state of mind not always conducive to 
the defence of French interests abroad. 
The constant effort and the sacrifices 
implied by the maintenance of a well- 
considered foreign policy are by no 
means agreeable to these politicians, 
who welcome with joy everything 
which appears to them, in their in- 
competence, a means of getting rid of 
the military obligations necessary for 
that purpose. 

Hence the excessive importance at- 
tached in France during the last few 
years to the ideas of arbitration and 
pacification. If it were only a ques- 
tion of academic discussions, there 
would be no grave inconvenience in 
this; but what is serious is that far 
too many deputies, deceived by a long 
period of peace and by a ludicrously 
insufficient knowledge of history, sin- 
cerely imagine that the most dangerous 
conflicts can be settled by arbitration. 
In reality nothing is more false; for, 
down to the present moment, it is im- 
possible to cite a single instance in 
which arbitration has effected the set- 
tlement of any but secondary disputes, 
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in no way affecting the vital interests 
of a nation. Nevertheless any orator 
who tickles the ears of these deputies 
with vague platform declarations in fa- 
vor of peace and disarmament is able 
to lull them to sleep in matters of for- 
eign policy, and to allay all suspicion 
of the formidable consequences that 
their ignorance of history may be pre- 
paring for their country and for those 
European States which, for the main- 
tenance of the balance of power, have 
need of France. 

In England the situation is a little 
different. Not many years ago Eng- 
land was making her influence felt 
throughout the whole world. No event 
took place in the universe without 
pains having been taken previously to 
gain the adherence of the British Goy- 
ernment. No doubt, even at this brili- 
liant epoch, the number of men in 
Great Britain who took an interest in 
the technical study of foreign politics 
was not so great as it was believed to 
be on the Continent; but this mattered 
little, for English public opinion has 
always shown that political common- 
sense which consists in putting com- 
plete confidence, at critical moments, 
in the men whom it has felt to be ca- 
pable of defending its foreign interests. 
This is what has enabled Great Britain 
for so long a time to present to the 
world the spectacle of a national homo- 
geneity complete and unassailable, and 
of a sirength and vigor in foreign af- 
fairs with which the whole world had 
to reckon. Does this brilliant and 
world-wide position remain as strong 
as before? I leave to my English 
readers the task of replying; but it 
seems likely, in any case, that the pre- 
occupations caused by the constitu- 
tional crisis, by absorbing men’s minds 
in domestic politics, cannot fail to di- 
minish the far-spreading influence of 
Great Britain abroad. 

These different states of mind, re- 
sulting from domestic conditions in the 
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three countries of the Triple Entente, 
naturally exercise a detrimental influ- 
ence on its prestige, and that in a man- 
ner all the more vexatious because, in 
contrast with what has taken place in 
Germany, one cannot honestly main- 
tain that the Triple Entente has any 
far-reaching policy at all. Clearly, too 
clearly, the Triple Entente lives from 
day to day without any positive, com- 
bined, and definite programme. How 
could it be otherwise when, in short, 
that is the method which each of the 
countries of the Triple Entente employs 
individually, and when it is perceived 
that on some essential points they have 
no definite opinions? 

Let us take an example. Russia, in 
spite of all her recent experiences, does 
not yet seem to have made up her mind 
as to the character that she should give 
to her relations with Germany. It is 
impossible, however, to cite a single 
case during the last hundred years in 
which the Empire of the Tsar has been 
successful in a foreign enterprise car- 
ried out with the co-operation of Ber- 
lin. The most striking facts prove 
that the Romanoffs have been contin- 
ually duped by the Hohenzollerns. It 
was the Germany of Bismarck which 
contributed at the Berlin Congress 
towards despoiling Russia of part of 
the fruit of her victories; it was Ger- 
man influence which with subtle as- 
tuteness succeeded in engaging Russia 
prematurely in the Far East, in order 
to divert her from the Balkans and to 
weaken her in Europe; and it was 
again Germany which, while Russia 
was so unhappily engaged in Manchu- 
ria, contrived to substitute her own in- 
fluence for that of the Tsar at Constan- 
tinople. Well, all these examples, 
however obvious and recent, appear 
not to be enough. The Germans are 
again seeking to entice Russia into 
Asia in the hope that there she may 
come into conflict with the new China 
now awaking from the sleep of cen- 
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turies; and certain symptoms occasion- 
ally justify the fear that the Russians 
may again be the victims of German 
dexterity. It is also surprising that 
organs with a strong influence on Rus- 
sian public opinion have not yet any 
definitely fixed opinion with regard to 
Germany. We may cite the editor of 
one of the greatest Russian newspa- 
pers, who is at one time a strong Ger- 
manophil, and at another an equally 
strong Germanophobe; and the oscilla- 
tions of his opinion are reflected in his 
paper. If the most intelligent men in 
Russia display such indecision, we can 
scarcely be surprised at political vacil- 
lation in less authoritative circles. As 
for the Emperor and the Imperial en- 
tourage, it has long been known that 
they are the special objects of sedu- 
lous and watchful attention on the 
part of Berlin. 

In Great Britain one 
quite different state of mind. The 
practical tendencies of the English 
have hitherto led them to devise their 
foreign policy from day to day, and to 
find solutions as difficulties arise. This 
system has undeniably given Great 
Britain excellent results in the past; 
but this was when England found her- 
self engaged in great colonial enter- 
prises without having any fear of be- 
ing menaced in Europe, and when her 
influence in the world at large was 
unrivalled. It is even undeniable that 
the decision and the aptness of her 
improvised solutions have often helped 
to increase the prestige of British di- 
plomacy; but it must be recognized that 
to-day these methods, once so success- 
ful, no longer suffice, for the conditions 
of former times have entirely disap- 
peared in consequence of the assump- 
tion by the German Empire of a lead- 
ing position in the politics of the 
world. 

Under the methodical direction 
(whatever may sometimes be said of it) 
of William II, Germany is disputing 


discovers a 
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with England the empire of the seas, 
and is becoming her chief competitor 
in the field of commerce. Thus, every 
day and in every quarter, Great Brit- 
nin is encountering new facts which 
thwart her progress, and enterprises 
which are the outcome of far-reaching 
German aims. Against these results 
of studied and deliberate preparation, 
the former haphazard solutions of Brit- 
ish diplomacy are no longer adequate. 
It appears, then, that in the presence 
of new necessities the ancient methods 
must be modified. It is no longer pos- 
sible to avoid the obligation of study- 
ing foreign problems as a whole, with 
a view to concerting a plan of action 
capable of counteracting German 
schemes. Without doubt, this plan 
will have to be modified repeatedly in 
order to adapt it to unforeseen inci- 
dents; but the main lines, once fixed, 
should remain, and constitute a sort of 
avenue essential to the attainment of 
the proposed objective. 

In France, the absence of method 
is equally obvious. Talents of every 
kind abound in Paris, but it cannot be 
denied that the number of Frenchmen 
who have a wide and superior vision 
in foreign politics is still singularly 
limited. Without doubt, there are 
many people to be found with a good 
technical knowledge of some one par- 
ticular question, but there are few who 
can perceive the links which unite 
great international problems with each 
other, or who know on what well- 
chosen foreign political centres it is 
mecessary to exert simultaneous action 
in order to obtain a given diplomatic 
Tesult. It follows that we Frenchmen 
also must make an effort in the direc- 
tion of far-sighted and methodical or- 
ganization: and we must curb the ex- 
cess of parliamentary and oratorical 
manifestations on the subject of paci- 
fication and universal peace, manifesta- 
tions humanitarian rather than humane, 
the principal result of which in a de- 
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mocracy is morally to disarm a country 
and to prevent it from confronting the 
hard but unavoidable obligations of in- 
ternational politics. 

The members of the Triple Entente, 
then, have each to acquire the method- 
ical spirit which is rendered indispen- 
sable by the positive programme of 
Germany, the motive power of the 
Triple Alliance; but, even supposing 
that this progress is realized, the Triple 
Entente will always experience the in- 
convenience resulting from the absence 
of a definite treaty between London, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg. From the 
military point of view, this absence of 
a definite convention may entail the 
most grievous consequences. If one 
consents to see things as they are, it 
becomes evident that it is France that 
will suffer the first great shock at the 
beginning of the next war. That is 
the consequence both of geographical 
situation and of the respective political 
organizations of France and Germany. 

It is well known, besides, that the 
whole conception of the German Gen- 
eral Staff is based on an annihilating 
offensive directed against France, with 
a view to profiting by the slowness of 
the Russian mobilization and of the 
incomplete preparation of the British 
forces. The German military idea is 
to try to place Europe in the presence 
of this accomplished fact—the crush- 
ing of France—with a view to dis- 
couraging all subsequent intervention. 
It is France which will have to bear, 
in the most dangerous circumstances, 
the initial weight of the struggle. She 
will, no doubt. do all that is possible 
in order to resist the storm which will 
assail her from the east, and to enable 
her friends and allies to carry out the 
part imposed on them both by their 
pledges and by their own interest and 
that of the European balance of power; 
but it remains none the less true that 
at the beginning of the next war the 
Triple Entente will find itself in a sit- 
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uation less advantageous than that of 
the Triple Alliance. It would be use- 
ful, then, to consider whether it might 
not be possible to remedy, at least to 
a certain extent, the lack of technicai 
precision in the Triple Entente. The 
three staffs should at least be enjoined 
to study the principal possibilities in- 
volved by the hypothesis of joint mili- 
tary action, even if the three States 
prefer not to conclude a formal al- 
liance—a proceeding which, after all, 
would be much more logical and de- 
sirable. 

Why, indeed, should this solution not 
be faced, since it is evident that the 
Triple Entente has been established 
with a view to the maintenance of the 
European balance of power—a process 
rendered more necessary than ever by 
the fact that a great Turkish army is 
in process of creation, and that this 
army is bound to act in agreement with 
the interests of Germany and in oppo- 
sition to those of the Triple Entente? 
In London, in St. Petersburg, and in 
Paris, it is no longer possible for men 
to shut their eyes to the political 
change of front which is becoming ob- 
vious in Constantinople. At the time 
when Mr. Angus Hamilton wrote his 
useful work, “Problems of the Middle 
East,” it was still possible to trust in 
the wisdom of Young Turkey. The 
Young Turks have, indeed, for a long 
time proclaimed their desire to re- 
main neutral between the Triple Al- 
liance and the Triple Entente, but, in 
reality, they have already chosen their 
side. They are at no pains, moreover, 
to conceal their choice; and the truth 
breaks out in their newspapers. Here, 
for instance, is what Djelal Noury said 
quite recently in “The Young Turk” 
(May 31, 1911). After showing that 
Italy is no longer as enthusiastic as 
before in favor of Germany, the Turk- 
ish writer concluded: 


The majority in the Triple Alliance 
(Germany and Austria) has need, in 
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consequence, of a reserve ally. This 
majority can contribute towards the 
uplifting and the greatness of this re- 
serve ally, as formerly Germany did 
its utmost to uplift young Italy. Well, 
if our State. Turkey, proves that it 
has accomplished its heavy task of re- 
generation, it may become this reserve 
ally. 

It is impossible to announce more 
definitely the inclination of Turkey 
towards Germany, an inclination which 
is, moreover, revealed by all the facts. 
Now, England is directly threatened by 
the re-organization of the Turkish army 
under German direction. The Ger- 
man publicist Dr. Rohrbach, in his re- 
cent book on the Bagdad ILailway, 
proves this with a clearness which may 
be either imprudence or candor. Al- 
luding to the possibility of an armed 
conflict with England, Dr. Rohrbach 
says: 


One circumstance alone could deter- 
mine the victory of Germany in such 
a conflict; this would be if she could 
succeed in placing England in a dan- 
gerous position. An attack on Great 
Britain by way of the North Sea is out 
of the question. The notion of a Ger- 
man invasion of England is a fantas- 
tic dream. It is therefore necessary 
to discover another combination en- 
abling us to deal a blow at England in 
a vulnerable spot; and we thus arrive 
at the point where the relations of 
Germany with Turkey and the condi- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire become 
decisive for the foreign policy of Ger- 
many, based as it now is upon atten- 
tion to England. 

In the case of aggression by Eng- 
land, Germany has but one chance, 
and that is the strengthening of Tur- 
key. England can be attacked and 
mortally wounded by land only in one 
place—Egypt. The loss of Egypt 
would signify for England not only the 
loss of control over the Suez Canal and 
of her communications with India and 
the Far East, but probably also that of 
her possessions in Central and Eastern 
Africa. The conquest of Egypt by a 
Mohammedan Power such as Turkey 
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would also endanger the supremacy of 
England over the sixty millions of her 
Mussulman subjects in India, while 
at the same time it would compromise 
her influence in Afghanistan and Per- 
sia. Turkey, however, cannot dream 
of recovering Egypt until she is mis- 
tress of a complete system of railways 
in Asia Minor and Syria, until, through 
the extension of the Anatolian Railway 
to Bagdad, she is in a position to re- 
sist an attack by England on Mesopo- 
tamia, until she has increased and im- 
proved her army, and, finally, until she 
has made considerable progress in her 
economical conditions and her finances. 

The more powerful Turkey be- 
comes, the more dangerous will it be 
for England to attack us, with the risk 
that Turkey may in such a conflict be 
found on the German side. And 
Egypt is a prize which would make it 
well worth while for Turkey to run the 
risk of taking her place on the side of 
Germany in a war with England. (Die 
Bagdadbahn, pp. 18, 19.) 

This quotation is characteristic; it 
reveals a truth which cannot be seri- 
ously denied—the political and military 
understanding between Turkey and 
Germany. The consolidation of the 
European balance of power is therefore 
a matter of urgent necessity; and a 
formal treaty between London, Paris, 
and St. Petersburg would be com- 
pletely justified by present facts and 
prospective events. But, while wait- 
ing for this treaty, the three diplomatic 
centres can work in harmony and in a 
methodical manner. And there is one 
direction, at least, in which they may 
work with effect. It is possible to 
perceive, in Central Europe, an impend- 
ing change of front which does not ap- 
pear to have dawned on anyone in Lon- 
don, Paris, or St. Petersburg, but 
which may prove very fruitful with the 
help of time. 

To understand this, let us invoke a 
precedent. It is indisputable that 
Italy is no longer as ardent a member 
of the Triple Alliance as heretofore. 
In spite of the treaty which binds her 
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to Berlin, her relations with France 
and England have become excellent; 
it is even probable enough that, in 
case of war, Italy would not march ex- 
cept under compulsion. Now, some- 
thing like what has happened in Italy 
may very well happen in Austria. 
There is no truth in the idea prevalent 
in France, in England, and in Russia, 
that Austria-Hungary is bound for an 
indefinite time to remain the docile 
ally of Germany. Is it not conceiv- 
able that Austria-Hungary may also 
have an interest in freeing herself from 
the strict tutelage of Berlin, which of- 
ten irritates her though she will not 
avow it? No doubt, at present, the 
Austrian Government continues. to 
wear German livery and appears still 
as the “brilliant second” of Berlin; but 
it should be clearly understood that 
Austria-Hungary is undergoing a pro- 
found domestic evolution. This evo- 
lution, though retarded in every possi- 
ble way, is proceeding irresistibly, 
and will ultimately result in the trans- 
formation of Austria-Hungary from the 
Germano-Magyar hegemony of to-day 
into a great State in which the different 
nationalities, hitherto oppressed, will 
enjoy equal political rights and will 
consequently exert an influence on for- 
eign policy proportional to their num- 
bers. Now, in this transformed Aus- 
tria-Hungary the Slav and the Latin 
races will form the majority; and they 
do not wish, any more than the clearer- 
sighted among the Germans of Vienna, 
to remain mere vassals of Berlin. One 
can foresee, then, in the near future, an 
Austria-Hungary very different from 
that of to-day, which would constitute 
a State powerful enough to contribute 
towards counterbalancing Germany, 
and would also be the best basis for 
peace in Central Europe. Supposing 
this evolution possible, should not the 
Triple Entente comprehend it in time 
and facilitate its accomplishment? The 
fact that the Hapsburg dynasty is 
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German is no obstacle, for this dynasty 
will naturally hold above all to its 
crown; and it will feel—it even feels 
already—that it can no longer preserve 
its power without the concurrence of 
the majority of its peoples. Besides, 
there is in reality no advantage that 
Germany could assure to Austria-Hun- 
gary which could not, in reality, be 
secured for the Empire of the Haps- 
burgs by the aid of France, England, 
and Russia. 

During the last few months, there 
has revived in Austria the idea of 
“trialism,” that is to say, the amal- 
gamation of all the Servo-Croation 
countries of the Monarchy into a unit, 
which, with the German States and 
Hungary, would form a kind of federal 
empire. This triune federation would 
be completed by the union of the king- 
dom of Servia with the existing Aus- 
tro-Hungarian territories. The Serv- 
ian dream of unity would thus be real- 
ized; and the King of Servia would find 
himself in a relation to the Emperor of 
Austria almost similar to that in which 
the King of Bavaria stands to the Ger- 
man Emperor. Thus the prestige of 
Austria-Hungary would be safe- 
guarded and even increased, while the 
union of the interesting Servian peo- 
ple could be effected at one blow. Fur- 
ther, with regard to Albania and to 
the intervention of Bulgaria in Mace- 
donia—since it is probable that the 
mistakes of the Young Turks will 
make these problems once more criti- 
cal—why should the Triple Entente not 
attempt to conciliate the interests of 
Austria with those of Bulgaria? The 
question of Albania is already promi- 
nent. Austria and Russia are inter- 
vening at Constantinople on behalf of 
the Albanians and of Montenegro. 
Germany, faithful to her tactics of sup- 
porting the Turks at all costs, refuses 
to join hands with her ally of Vienna, 
whose attitude hampers her at Con- 
stantinople. France and England 


should seize the opportunity of uniting 
their efforts with those of Austria and 
Russia. In Vienna this would cer- 
tainly cause satisfaction; and the way 
would thus be open to better relations 
between Vienna, London, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg. 

These are solutions which will ap- 
pear audacious only to those who, 
clinging to antiquated opinions, are un- 
aware of the mighty current of new 
ideas that is running through the Bal- 
kans, and of the slow but profound up- 
heaval which is actually in progress in 
the Empire of the Hapsburgs. Nor is 
there any reason why Russia should 


oppose solutions of this nature, since 


the gradual result would be the trans- 
formation of Austria-Hungary into a 
great State with a Slav majority, 
whose relations with Russia might be 
as friendly as those with the Western 
Powers. 

If this policy were to triumph, it 
would first of all have the advantage of 
showing the Turks that we are not to 
be for ever the dupes of their fine 
words; and that, if we showed confi- 
dence in them at the time of their rev- 
olution, it was on behalf of an Otto- 
manism honestly applied to all the Ot- 
toman nationalities, and not of a Ger- 
manophile-Turkism ill-disguised under 
vague protestations. Germany, de- 
prived of all chance of keeping Austria- 
Hungary in vassalage, would then find 
herself still more inclined towards a pa- 
cific policy; and the balance of power 
on the Continent would rest von infi- 
nitely more solid foundations than it 
does at present. 

But, it will be objected, this trans- 
formation of Austria-Hungary is only 
in the far distance: we cannot act as 
if it were a fact. To such objections 
we may reply that from this moment 
the Triple Entente can, in view of it, 
labor for the restoration of its prestige. 
If it wishes to inspire confidence and 
to develop its authority, it must dis- 
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play activity in the daily details of dip- 
lomatic life. This is actually what it 
has recently done in a very efficient 
manner, at the moment when France 
found herself obliged to intervene in 
Morocco. The Tsar, with the greatest 
courtesy, while expressing a desire to 
maintain the best possibie relations 
with Germany, made it clearly under- 
stood in Berlin that in certain cases 
Russia might find herself compelled to 
fulfil her obligations as the ally of 
France. There are reasons for believ- 
ing that the British Government has 
made similar representations.’ 

If this be so, it is clear that, in 
spite of all criticisms, the Triple En- 
tente is still in existence; but, apart 
from Morocco, its most immediate and 
most important field of action is evi- 
dently still the Near East. It is in 
the Balkans and in Turkey that the 
agreement between the three Powers 
calls for definiteness and permanence. 
Every opportunity for mutual support 
should be seized. France and Russia 
can also co-operate with England in the 
matter of the projected railway be- 
tween Bagdad and the Persian Gulf. 
tngland and France, on their part, can 
comply with the desire of the Rus- 
sians when the Government of the Tsar 
manifests the wish to regain its pres- 
tige in the Balkans. The recent Rus- 
sian note to the Ottoman Porte, in 
which the Government of Nicholas II 
invited Turkey to refrain from taking 
threatening measures against Monte 
negro, had an importance which was 
not, perhaps, sufficiently grasped by 
public opinion in France and England. 
The attitude of Russia, however, was 
1 Since these lines were in type, the appear- 
ance of a German cruiser at Agadir seems to 


show that the above-mentioned representa- 
tions, if made, have failed of their effect, 
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perfectly justified, not only from the 
Slav point of view, but also from that 
of the European balance of power. It 
would be desirable, moreover, for 
France and England to discard the er- 
roneous idea that it is the business of 
Russia alone to occupy herself with the 
Slav groups in the Balkans and Cen- 
tral Europe. In reality, these Slav 
races are at least as important to the 
Western Powers as to Russia. France 
and England should consider in these 
populations, not their character as Slav 
races, but the fact that they constitute 
ethnographic groups which for many 
reasons have no interest in submitting 
to the influence of Germany, but desire, 
on the contrary, to find the support of 
moral encouragement not only in Rus- 
sia, but also among the Western Pow- 
ers. 

By gaining a clear understanding of 
the aspirations of the Slavs and the 
Latins of Austria-Hungary, of the 
Servians, of the Bulgarians, and of the 
Ottoman nationalities which are op- 
posed to the Germanophile Turkism 
now dominant in Constantinople, the 
Triple Entente can create for itself, 
outside its own territory, a vast field 
of legitimate influence over sixty mil- 
lions of men who have an interest in 
its maintenance and in its power. The 
Triple Entente between England, 
France, and Russia, to become perma- 
nently efficient, requires to be better 
organized and to establish more con- 
sistent and continually improving re- 
Jations with Italy and Austria-Hungary. 
Are there not in this combination of 
circumstances the elements of that pos- 
itive programme of action which has 
hitherto been lacking to the Triple En- 
tente? 

André Chéradame. 
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I 

Their flashing jewels of fabulous 
value, their olive complexions and pi- 
quant, Oriental countenances, their 
gold-embroidered gay-hued saris, or 
their equally picturesque costumes con- 
sisting of velvet trousers, bodices and 
silken sheets wrapped about their heads 
and shoulders, or the shroud-like burgq’as 
which completely hide their forms, 
have attracted the attention of the av- 
erage English man and woman to the 
notable ladies from Hindostan now so- 
journing in Great Britain. Few, how- 
ever, have realized that the fact that 
some of the rulers of the Native States 
brought their families along with them 
to witness the Coronation of King 
George the Fifth, and that even the 
BRegum of Bhopal ventured out of her 
seclusion to come to the capital of the 
Empire to which she acknowledges al- 
legiance, is of significant import, inas- 
much as it visualizes to the Briton the 
working of a social revolution which is 
transforming India; introducing into 
the country a changed family life in 
which the husband and wife stand on 
the same level and in which the sexes 
are no longer segregated, but act and 
re-act on each other's character, be- 
coming strengthened and refined in the 
process. So far, its deep psychological 
meaning has been lost upon the gap- 
ing multitude, just as the interesting 
personalities of the Maharanis, Ranis 
and Begums have remained unrevealed 
even to many of those who personally 
have come in contact with them, as 
they necessarily have been to those 
who have lacked such advantages. 

This is not the place to dilate upon 
the movement which has resulted in 
the Indian ladies, whose mothers and 
grandmothers gloried in the rigidity of 
their separation from the sterner sex. 
Stepping out of the privacy of their 


apartments to attend State and social 
functions in a cosmopolitan centre like 
Iondon. Suffice it to emphasize the 
fact that as the years pass by, the 
Maharajas, Rajas and Thakares are de- 
veloping more and more of a passion 
for taking their wives along with them 
when they fare forth upon their world 
tours. More and more they show their 
anxiety to give their daughters the 
benefit of training abroad, or, if this 
cannot be managed, they at least em- 
ploy Western or Westernized teachers 
to carry European culture to the girls. 
This tendency is so wide-spread that 
to-day no royal residence in India is so 
enveloped by the darkness of ignorance 
and superstition, but that at least a 
single ray of emancipation, be it ever 
so feeble and fitful, is shining in, point- 
mg out the better way to the polyga- 
mous husband and his unfortunate vic- 
tims. Moreover, there are some regal 
zenanas in Hindostan where the light 
of liberty has shone brilliantly for 
years, illumining the minds of the oc- 
These are the palaces from 
who 


cupants. 
which have come the Maharanis 
are in London on this occasion, and 
who are frequently undertaking for- 
eign tours. 

The feminine members of Indian 
royalty now present in England, there- 
fore. are not notable merely for their 
precious jewels, rich gowns and strik- 
ing features, but also because they rep- 
resent the vanguard of the new type of 
womanhood just springing up in In- 
dia. Jndged by Occidental as well as 
Oriental standards, these women have 
the highest culture and character. 
Considering the fact that the blight- 
ing experience of sex-segregation has 
been removed but a short time, and, 
even now, not absolutely except in iso- 
lated instances, they are an acquisi- 
tion to their hormeland—and, one may 
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venture to suggest, to the British Em- 
pire. The story of their growth, of 
their struggle against ingrained hab- 
its and bred-in-the-bone diffidence, of 
the years of patient, plodding study 
and observation, and the acclimatisa- 
tion to a new mental and moral atmos- 
phere, makes a narrative of intense hu- 
man interest. 


II 

The career of her Highness Chimna- 
bai II, C.1., the’ charming consort of 
the enlightened Maharaja of Baroda, 
who is spending the summer in this 
country, can be taken as illustrating 
the course of evolution through which 
all the Indian queens have passed. 
Like most of the other Ranis who to- 
day are making a name for themselves 
on account of their advancement, she 
came to her husband uneducated, and, 
like the rest of them, she truly is what 
a loving, capable man has made her— 
a credit to the Gaekwad, the fashioner 
of her character. 

When still a young girl, Chimnabai 
II—or Gajarabai, to use her maiden 
name, which, in accordance with the 
Indian custom, was changed at the 
time of her marriage—was taken from 
her home in Dewas, a small native 
State in the Central Indian Agency, to 
the capital of his Highness Sayaji Rao 
III, who had lost his wife, Chimnabai 
I, and was looking for a suitable person 
to take her place. She found another 
girl already on the spot, sent to Baroda 
for the same purpose—to be offered to 
the Maharaja as his bride. Several 
causes had conspired to narrow the 
Gaekwad's choice down to these two 
princesses. One of them was the re 
striction imposed by hoary tradition 
making it necessary for him to marry 
within his caste, and, indeed, within 
the Maratha reigning families. An- 
other was that while the ruler of Ba- 
roda was unwilling to go out hunting 
for an eligible bride, the parents of 
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aristocratic girls were equally reluc- 
tant to send them to his capital to be 
looked over like an article of barter and 
exchange before being purchased, even 
when there was the possibility of their 
winning the affections of the rich Ma- 
haraja of the second largest Hindu 
State in the Peninsula. In this cir- 
cumstance, Sayaji Rao was lucky to 
have even two girls present themselves 
before him. Both the princesses were 
innocent of book learning, and in the 
matter of comeliness of looks, native 
intelligence, good lineage and the cul- 
ture that goes with it, they were the 
peer of each other, so that it was diffi- 
cult to decide which of them would 
make the better Maharani. Full many 
a day did the Maharaja waver, now 
thinking of pronouncing in favor of 
the present Chimnabai, and again on 
the point of expressing preference for 
her rival. So divided was the mind 
of the ruler that one of his advisers 
naively reminded him that he might 
decide the matter by wedding both of 
the candidates, instead of choosing but 
one of them—a privilege enjoyed by 
his immediate and remote predecessors 
and his contemporary brother-princes. 
However, Sayaji Rao disdained this 
suggestion, and at last decided to ac- 
cept the hand of Gajarabai. It is re- 
lated on good authority that the real 
reason why the Gaekwad favored her 
was because she was “spirited,” 
whereas the other was a quiet, good- 
natured, “home-body”—a phenomenon 
well worth wondering at, for the 
Oriental is supposed to desire meek- 
ness and not fire in his prospective 
wife. 

In other lands education 
matrimony, but in modern India the 
training of girls ofttimes begins after 
the marriage has been solemnized. 
Soon after she was wedded, Chimnabai 
was placed under an instructor. Being 
gifted with good judgment, she at once 
grasped her husband's point of view, 
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and instead of being rebellious, she co- 
operated with him. As she grew older 
and her mental horizon became broad- 
ened by the lessons she learned, she 
realized more than ever the wisdom 
of the discipline she was undergoing. 
Learning inspires a love of book-lore, 
and reading whetted the Maharani’s 
desire still further to progress in the 
pursuit of knowledge. Travel in In- 
dia and later abroad further widened 
her perspective. Thus throughout her 
married life, in the course of which 
she has become the mother of three 
sons and one daughter, all of whom 
are healthy and happy and preparing 
themselves for useful careers, and has 
proved a helpful companion to the Ma- 
haraja, Chimmabai has been steadily 
cultivating her mind, before which new 
vistas of intellectual perfection have 
constantly opened, giving her fresh in- 
terests to work and pray for, and 
rounding out her life, making it fuller, 
richer, happier. 

This mental growth is developing in 
her Highness thoughts and ideals 
which promise just as much good for 
others as her evolution has brought to 
herself, her husband, her children and 
her immediate relatives. The more 
she learns, the more she realizes the 
low position in which her humbler sis- 
ters dwell. The harder this con- 
sciousness smites her soul, the more 
ardently does she yearn to help them to 
rise up out of the mire of ignorance in 
which they are wallowing. She al- 
ready has reached a stage where her 
desires are beginning to mature into 
plans of practical utility, where her 
inspirations are goading her on to 
fruitful action. 

Speaking in general terms, the Ma- 
harani’s campaign to uplift the women 
of Hindustan is as simple as it is 
sane. She thinks that the time for 
mere talking has long gone by, and 
she abominates Indians who talk re- 
form in congresses and conferences and 
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practise reaction at home. According 
to her, a system of education must be 
evolved which shall combine the Orien- 
tal and Occidental culture, and this 
must be grafted on the stalk of prac- 
tical training. Her idea is that females 
should have the same cultural training 
afforded males—but their instruction 
must go farther than this. It should 
include courses that will cultivate the 
woman-instinct in them instead of 
permitting it to be crushed out of them, 
which is the chief fault of the present 
system. Schooling such as she advo- 
cates is not to be had anywhere in In- 
dia for love or money. Indeed, the 
academies there make a practice of 
forcing the curriculum planned for 
boys—itself imperfect and calculated 
to make mere clerks of the students— 
upon girls who desire education, 
Therefore, the Maharani of Baroda 
would have all social reformers com- 
bine to found a great women’s univer- 
sity, which shall carry out her ideals. 
But judging from the mood of her 
countrymen that she may have to wait 
years before they attempt to material- 
ize her dreams, she herself is going 
ahead alone with the work. Not long 
ago she organized, in her husband’s 
capital, a charity bazaar, the first time 
a Maharani ever had done anything of 
the kind, with the object of raising 
funds for her educational scheme. As 
she then observed pseudo-purdah in 
her own State, although with the in- 
explicable illogic of woman the world 
over she went about without veiling 
her face when outside Baroda, her 
Highness sat behind a screened coun- 
ter selling her wares—a procedure 
which made aristocratic India pause 
and wonder. But Chimnabai simply 
went about the work in a business-like 
manner and carried her plans to a suc- 
cessful issue. The venture resulted 
in a substantial sum to form the nu- 
cleus of the endowment for the insti- 
tution she hopes to start, to which she 
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added generously from her private 
purse, as did also the Gaekwad. She 
is steadily working to increase the 
amount realized in this manner, and in 
course of time expects to secure money 
enough to put her plan into operation. 
Meanwhile she is studying the consti- 
tution and study-courses of the schools, 
colleges and universities for women 
abroad, meeting educationalists, and 
discussing with them her ideas and 
ideals of feminine training. Thus she 
is preparing herself for the great work 
that ‘is crying out to be done in India, 
where whole-hearted, honest, intelli- 
gent laborers are so pitifully few. 

An ambitious woman, keenly con- 
cerned about the welfare of others, the 
Maharani of Baroda is as different as 
she can be from the traditional ladies 
of the Indian palaces, who lead lan- 
guorous lives of fatuous felicities, their 
world limited to one man who has 
nothing but carnal interestin them. A 
great and pleasant contrast this cer- 
tainly is: and mainly due to the impact 
of the East on the West. 


Ill 

A peep into the career of her High- 
ness Nandkuverba, C.I., the Rani of 
Gondal—a native State situated in the 
heart of Kathiawar—who, too, is in 
London attracted by the Coronation 
festivities, discloses the same process 
of evolution and the same agency 
which worked for the emancipation of 
Chimnabai II—the unflagging efforts 
of an intelligent and loving husband to 
bring his wife up to his mental level. 
Her wedded life began with romance. 
The Thakore Saheb, unable to journey 
to the home of the bride, sent a sword 
to represent himself, and the young 
girl was wedded to this weapon with 
all due solemnity. Meantime the Chief 
was married to a sword in his own 
eapital. Soon after Nandkuverba 
went to live in her’ husband’s 
palace he toured extensively abroad, 
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and immediately upon his return home 
began to remould his wife’s mind. 
Frobably the Thakore of Gondal and 
the other rulers discovered that after 
they themselves had drank deep at the 
fountain of Western learning and cul- 
ture their unlettered, unsophisticated 
wives seemed insipid to them, and in 
sheer self-interest, since they must 
live with their consorts all their lives, 
they undertook to enlighten them. Be 
this as it may, the fact remains that 
once the seed of modernism had 
sprouted in their minds, they felt con- 
strained to help their female relatives 
come up alongside them. Like the Ma- 
harani of Baroda, Nandkuverba went 
to the palace of her lord and master 
entirely uneducated; there she was per- 
suaded to lift her veil and step out 
from the seclusion which she had held 
as sacred as her chastity; and there 
she learned to love her sister-woman 
and think and work for her welfare. 
But the Thakore Saheb of Gondal 
and the Maharaja of Baroda are artists 
with divergent methods of wielding the 
brush, and the pieces of canvas on 
which they have painted are different 
in texture, so the handiwork of the two 
men shows distinct dissimilarity. 
While the Maharani of Baroda has de- 
veloped into the newest of “new” 
women, eager to obtain for her sex its 
God-given rights, and refusing to rest 
until she has raised all womanhood 
to the social level of man, the Rani of 
Gondal is a home-maker par excellence, 
desirous of devoting her whole time 
and energy to the moral and material 
welfare of her husband and children, 
confining her efforts to a really small 
world, but powerfully influencing each 
individual composing it—and, as is 
natural with such a disposition, keep- 
ing up her interest in the great uni- 
verse beyond her ordinary sphere of 
activity through charity wisely dis- 
pensed. The two ladies are very much 
like two painters, one choosing a huge 
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canvas, portraying gigantic figures, 
making the outlines bold and strong 
so they stand out clearly and can be 
seen from a distance; the other prefer- 
ring to paint miniatures, patiently 
bringing out each detail absolutely true 
to life, producing pictures which must 
be held near the eye if their beauty 
and workmanship are to be appreci- 
ated—both of them provided with an 
equally good opportunity to do exquis- 
ite work—both equally indispersable 
to art and to this world. 

The sun burns fiercely in Gondal 
most months of the year, preventing 
the people of the higher classes from 
stirring out much during the day: but 
when the scorching orb has disap- 
peared and the evening breeze has set 
in, cooling the body blasted by the hot 
wind, a capacious coach is driven up 
to the portal of the palace, the Tha- 
kore, the Rani and the other members 
of the family settle themselves com- 
fortably in it, and the ruler asks his 
consort to direct the coachman where 
to drive. At a sharp word of com- 
mand from the chief officer, the body- 
guard falls in behind, the hoof-beats of 
their horses sounding like the approach 
of a small army as the cavalcade 
sweeps out of the gates and down the 
road leading to the country districts. 
More than likely a stop is made at a 
Hindu temple when, from all direc- 
tions, the wailing of conch shells warns 
the faithful that the time has come 
for them to worship their gods. The 
carriage is pulled up sharply when the 
shrine is reached. The bedyguard 
lines up along the road and respect- 
fully salutes the Thakore Saheb and 
his family as they alight to pay their 
devotions to Shiva. In a body the 
royal party enters the sacred edifice, 
and, bowing before the image of the 
deity, offer prayers. Then they de- 
part, leaving some silver coins on the 
threshold, standing for a moment while 
one of the footmen wipes the dust from 
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their bare feet with a white cloth and 
helps them put on their slippers. Once 
more they enter the carriage. Once 
more the bodyguard wheels into its 
place behind, and off they go, over hill 
and dale, sometimes travelling twenty 
or thirty miles before returning home 
for dinner, which usually is served 
about nine o’clock, but which not in- 
frequently is kept waiting until ten, the 
lure of the cool, fresh, outdoor air 
proving more fascinating than the 
promise of a meal. The family gath- 
ers about a round table in the large 
dining-room, and after dinner adjourns 
to the lawn or the drawing-room, where 
coffee is served. If the day has been 
especially trying, and the moon is shin- 
ing brightly, more than likely every- 
body goes out for another long drive, 
perhaps not returning until the small 
hours of the morning. Or they may 
choose to remain at home, talking and 
reading until long after the hands of 
the clock have marked the midnight 
hour. The  cordiality prevailing 
amongst the members of the household, 
and their loyalty and consideration for 
one another, are truly remarkable, and 
at once drive deep into a guest’s heart 
the impression that this Raja’s home is 
really happy. 

To make this lovely family life still 
more charming, the Rani is willing to 
devote her prime energies to it—to sub- 
ordinate her own individuality and 
desires to the good of all. She goes to 
infinite trouble to make the palace 
cosy, giving it the little touches of re- 
finement which only a woman of cul- 
ture can impart. She does not dis- 
dain any domestic detail, no matter 
how small it may be, but supervises 
her household with care and cleverness 
which few commoners are capable of 
giving to their domestic affairs. She 
is always at the beck and call of her 
husband—a constant and friendly com- 
panion to her daughters and sons— 
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more enjoyable and their lives happier. 
Devotion such as this is extremely 
rare, even in India, where women are 
famed for their faithfulness to family 
duties. The best feature if it all is that 
her love is intelligent—it does not spoil 
those upon whom it is lavished. 

A mother-heart such as Nandkuverba 
possesses cannot but go out to her 
husband’s subjects and cause her to en- 
deavor to solace them in their sorrow. 
For this reason she is looked upon as 
an angel of mercy by the people of the 
State. In times of famine and dis- 
ease she invariably works indefatiga- 
bly to alleviate distress. Her chief 
effort has been, however, to assist the 
helpless ones who have no one to whom 
they can appeal for aid. She founded 
the Bhagvat Sinhji Orphanage, named 
after the Thakore Saheb, and supports 
it out of her private purse. This in- 
stitution cares for all the orphans in 
the State until they are eight years of 
age, when they are removed to the Bai 
Saheb Ba Asylum, maintained by the 
State for the care of the indigent and 
afflicted. Positions are secured or 
provided for the orphans as_ they 
grow to manhood, and the girls are 
married after they are sufficiently ma- 
tured. The Rani gives a mother’s 
thought and attention to all the poor 
people who thus depend upon the pub- 
lic purse for their living, and sees to 
it that all their wants are properly sup- 
plied. 

Nandkuverba, with all her household 
duties and charitable activities, finds 
time for some literary work. She was 
the first Indian queen to write a read- 
able diary of her travels abroad.  Be- 
sides this, she presides at conferences 
and public meetings, and delivers stir- 
ring lectures in her mother-tongue— 
Gujarati. Recently she delivered a 
speech at the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
held at Rajkote, which was highly 
praised by the Indian Press, as also 
was an address she delivered at Ahme- 
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dabad two or three years ago. Her 
Highness seeks to inspire her sisters, 
through her lectures and writings, as 
she does through her example, to eman- 
cipate themselves. 


IV 

The husbands of Chimnabai [I and 
Nandkuverba proved the magnet that 
drew them out of purdah to be their 
comrades; but no such experience has 
been vouchsafed her Highness Nawab 
Sultan Jehan Begum, the ruler of 
Bhopal. Her story is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of the Maharani of 
Baroda, or the Rani of Gondal. While 
the latter are the handiwork of their 
spouses, the character of Nawab Sultan 
Jehan Begum was largely fashioned by 
a woman—her grandmother, Nawab 
Sikandar Begum. 

Nawab Sikandar Begum would espe- 
cially have appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the British ex-pro-consuls whe 
that the only remedy for in- 
surgent Asiatics is a strong, iron- 
hearted ruler. Afghan by descent, she 
was capable of changing places with 
the late Amir Abdur Rahman Khan. 
Living as she did during the days of 
the Indian Sepoy Mutiny, she had to 
take her position seriously. The un- 
ruly soldiery, infected by the spirit of 
revolt, was not the type of manhood 
that could be expected to be ready to 
die to serve a woman governing from 
her boudoir, segregated from. the 
sterner sex. The wise lady, grasping 
this fact, did not propose to permit 
slavishness to convention to ruin her 
status as an administrator and jeopard- 
ize the lives and property of the peo- 
ple committed by the Almighty to her 
eare. She saw that it would be neces- 
sary for her to brave public opinion 
and go out to see for herself how af- 
fairs were progressing, and how her 
officials were behaving, and she rose 
to the occasion. This saved the sit- 
uation for her—and to such an extent 
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for Great Britain that her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria especially honored 
her and extended her territory by a 
substantial grant of land captured from 
the vanquished malcontents. By 
clever manceuvring she managed to be- 
come the real ruler of Bhopal, whereas 
at first she governed merely as Regent 
for her daughter, Nawab Shah Jehan 
Begum. Great in troublous times, she 
proved equally clever in periods of 
peace, giving her people a government 
such as few despotic rulers can boast 
of, taxing them justly, settling their 
disputes quickly and equitably, inspir- 
ing officials with the spirit of human- 
ity which they sorely lacked, and mak- 
ing communication within the State 
easy and speedy. 

Such was the woman who took in 
hand the training of the august lady 
who to-day is a unique figure in Lon- 
don. Dictator that she was, she took 
her granddaughter away from her own 
mother when she was a mere infant, 
and kept her constantly under her 
watchful eye as she grew up. No de- 
tail of the baby’s life was too small to 
be neglected by Sikandar Begum. She 
worked out a regular routine for Sul- 
tan Jehan. When absent from the 
capital, she would send long letters to 
be read to her and preserved for her 
future perusal. When the child 
reached the proper age, her grand- 
mother carefully chose teachers for her 
and planned the curriculum of studies 
which, according to her notion, would 
result in making her a wise ruler and 
a good woman. She drew up a time- 
table which had to be strictly adhered 
to, and followed the girl’s educa- 
tion day by day, making such changes 
in her studies as were found to be 
necessary. She even laid down the 
law as to when and for how long the 
little one should be permitted to visit 
her mother. When her Highness made 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, she took every 
precaution that her beloved charge 
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should be properly looked after and 
her schooling judiciously superintended 
during her absence. She chose the 
boy who was to become her husband 
and made provision for his being 
trained to make a good consort for the 
future Begum of Bhopal. Her care 
never relaxed for a moment until death 
snatched her away from worldly 
cares. 

Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum was 
forced to undergo a severe training in 
later years. Her mother, soon after 
coming to the throne, married Sidik 
Hasan Khan, who, conceiving a great 
dislike to his stepdaughter, took ad- 
vantage of every occasion to harass 
her and turn her mother’s heart against 
her. She therefore had to live in un- 
happy circumstances until the death 
of her mother, for even after the pass- 
ing away of her stepfather, Nawab 
Shah Jehan Begum refused to be recon- 
ciled to the heir-apparent, and she did 
not have a moment’s peace until she 
herself was crowned the ruler of Bho- 
pal. 

Thus educated, her Highness has 
brought a trained mind to her work. 
Though her State has not been 
troubled by mutinies, though she in- 
herited a kingdom well divided into 
administrative districts, all of them ca- 
pably officered and connected by good 
roads, railways and telegraphs, and 
though her subjects are peaceful, quiet 
and untainted by sedition, yet it is not 
an easy matter to keep the machinery 
of a large Indian principality running 
smoothly. It would be reasonable to 
expect that a woman of her enlighten- 
ment would rise superior to senseless 
custom and altogether cast aside her 
veil. She is just at the border-line of 
middle age, and her present trip 
abroad, during which she has ventured 
a little way out of her strict seclusion, 
may be the means of further emanci- 
pating her. At any rate, it is an ad- 
mitted fact that her Highness has 
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done a great deal to carry the boon of 
education and medical aid to her fe- 
male subjects. 


Vv 

It follows as a matter of course that 
many members of the second genera- 
tion of Indian feminine royalty have 
enjoyed much better educational facili- 
ties than did the Begum of Bhopal— 
and their own mothers. Among these 
certainly are Princesses Indira, the 
only daughter of the Maharaja of Ba- 
roda, and Princesses Bakuverba and 
Leilaba, the two daughters of the Tha- 
kore Saheb of Gondal, who are in Lon- 
don with their parents. These girls 
were carefully educated at their fa- 
thers’ capitals. Moreover, they have ac- 
companied their parents in their world- 
wanderings. The sum total of these 
advantages has been that to-day, as 
they stand at the threshold of woman- 
hood, their view of affairs is broad, 
their affections and sympathies are 
deep and well trained, and life means 
far more to them than it did to their 
grandmothers, who conside:ed marriage 
to be their sole vocation, and cater- 
ing to the whims and caprices of Rajas, 
spoiled by the foolish flattery of cour- 
tiers and courtesans, the sole aim and 
end of their existence. 

Princess Indira of Baroda has seen 
about nineteen summers and in person 
and mentality unites the best traits of 
her parents. No artist could have pro- 
duced a happier combination of the 
Maharaja’s and Maharani’s faces. She 
has the fairness and the cast of coun- 
tenance of her mother, except that her 
nose is chiselled like that of her father 
—a strong, pronounced nose, such as 
all true Gaekwads have—and that the 
intense, flashing eyes of Sayaji Rao 
have been still more intensified and 
made more lustrous in his daughter. 
Her dark brown hair, prettily waved, 
peeps from beneath the sari which sil- 
houettes her face, bringing out. cameo- 
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like, the strength of her features. Her 
tall, willowy form displays activity and 
alertness. She has her mother’s spirit 
—that spirit which made her the Ma- 
harani of Baroda—all her mother’s 
ideals and ambitions, and her father’s 
quick, incisive intellect; the same quiet 
temperament which goes with a na- 
ture the reverse of impulsive yet sym- 
pathetic and endowed with creative ge- 
nius, and the same watchfulness which 
distinguishes Gaekwad. Princess In- 
dira speaks several languages, is a 
brilliant conversationalist, is fond of 
study and loves to work. She bears 
herself majestically, like one of the 
tall, graceful palms in the palace gar- 
dens. Everyone who knows her feels 
regret that the Baroda throne is not to 
descend to her—for she seems born to 
rule, and undoubtedly would make a 
good successor to her father, who is 
famed for his enlightened policies. 

Princess Bakuverba is a little older, 
shorter, slimmer, and more shy than 
Indira. Her smiling face was not de- 
signed to reveal the depths of its own- 
er’s soul. For what does not the eld- 
est daughter of the Thakore of Gondal 
do? She motors and drives, she paints, 
photographs and models in clay—and 
does all of these things well; she is 
interested in horticulture, is a good 
correspondent and an equally good 
reader. 

Bakuverba was educated in Edin- 
burgh, and after returning to Gondal 
passed the First, Second and Third 
Grade examinations of the Sir J. J. 
School of Art at Bombay. She re- 
ceived the highest awards for sculp- 
ture and painting at the Exhibitions at 
Broach, Allahabad, and .Nausari. A 
first-class certificate was bestowed upon 
her for her modelling at the Ladies’ 
Art and Industrial Exhibition at 
Broach; and she was commended for 
her work at the Art Society’s Exhibi- 
tion at Bombay. She has also taken 
several prizes in photographic contests. 
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It is impossible to watch Bakuverba 
helping her father without wondering 
what he would do without her, or 
where he would find a secretary or 
aide-de-camp half so capable and con- 
scientious as she is. She writes let- 
ters for him, reads newspapers and 
magazines in order to keep him in- 
formed as to what is happening in the 
world, counsels him in State matters, 
drives him about in motor-cars and su- 
perintends gardening. She is still un- 
married, the thought of matrimony 
seemingly never entering her mind. It 
is said that she prefers to be her fa- 
ther's assistant rather than any man’s 
wife. 

Princess Leilaba was educated 
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in 
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Gondal, and has been further cultured 
by several visits to England, Scotland 
and France in company with her par- 
ents. She has passed the same art 
examinations as her elder sister, and 
has taken several prizes and certifi- 
cates for her oil painting and model- 
ling. 


Other interesting Maharanis, Ranis 
and Princesses have been attracted to 
England. But enough has been writ- 
ten to show that when they lift their 
veils in London they do credit to their 
country—and to the Empire which car- 
ried the torch of emancipation to 
them. 

Saint Nihal Singh. 
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FARM. 


By NEI, Munro. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Wearying for sisterly dissensions, 
sweet in retrospect and absence, and 
the tonic influence of her stringent 
father; for the compact little manse, 
square-built like an oven, adorable (as 
she thought now) in its contempt for 
any grace that might detract by a sin- 
gle corner from its stark utility, and 
for the crowded garden-patch that 
never had known the trim propriety of 
bedded-out or coddled flowers unfit 
without the early aid of’ glass to bloom 
in the rigorous airs of the bleak north- 
country parish whence she got the half 
of her unconquerable spirit, Pen went 
home for a fortnight’s holiday. For 
the first time in her life she was se- 
cretive; a cloud of doubt in her father’s 
face at one first tentative hint of Sir 
Andrew Schaw’s eccentric character 
roused in her all the cautious Schaw- 
field loyalty; it would be impossible to 
make her father understand. 

“The thing is, Has he the grace of 
God?” asked the clergyman dryly. 


“I’m not set up with his merriment and 
pliant manner; the times are sick with 
men who cannot make up their minds 
on anything. Easy-osy to themselves 
as well as others, overlooking others’ 
follies just because they want to pal- 
liate the same ones in themselves, 
what are they but drifters? I can 
stand a strong man hard as whinstone 
if he has a principle, but I never could 
thole your drifters, and your jocular 
jack-easies worst of all!” 

“At anyrate he is a good man, and 
a gentleman,” said Pen, surprised, as 
she said it, at the fervent feeling of de- 
fence that brought her back, for the 
first time in many months, to her high 
inflection. 

“A  gentleman—pooh!” said her 
father, in an acid humor. “Pilate 
himself was a gentleman, and what a 
job did he make of it!” 

“I mean what [ say—a gentleman— 
and it’s not the least of his creden- 
tials,” said the daughter firmly. 

“I have seen gentle men, as ye call 
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them, jump through girrs at a country 
fair, and making a bigger company 
laugh at their posturing than Sir An- 
drew Schaw could entertain with a 
month of his fantastics. Let us hope 
that it’s nothing worse than a bee in 
the creature’s bonnet, Pen. I’m more 
taken up with your friend Miss Grant.” 

Pen gladly turned to this safer and 
more favorite topic; there was nothing 
in Norah’s character but would meet 
with his approval. 

She came back to Schawfield from 
the treeless moor that hardly showed 
the seasons’ difference, and was aston- 
ished to find the autumn almost gone; 
perished leaves in the ditches, the hill- 
sides rusty with the withering bracken. 
Miss Amelia met her at Duntryne with 
the barouche, and—‘I hope you have 
brought some books with you,” said 
that insatiable student of romance, who 
always found Penelope’s resource in 
this respect a comfort. “T haven't 
had a thing to read for weeks except 
the newspapers, and everybody else in 
the country except ourselves has gone 
to London. At this time of the year 
one might as well be in a prison as 
in Schawfield.” 

Pen was sorry; she had brought no 
novels back with her; that was a com- 
modity hardly to be expected in the 
manse. “I’ve scarcely looked at a 
book since I went home,” she said, 
“but father, every afternoon, read a 
chapter or two of Motley’s ‘Dutch Re- 
public’ to me; he has been doing it 
since ever I remember, and I almost 
like it—for the fights.” 


Miss Amelia grimaced. “I can’t 
stand history!’ she exclaimed, ‘and 
I’m starving for a nice new novel.” 

“I'm tired of novels.” said Pen. “It 


came to me lately that most of them 
are ridiculous. At anyrate I’ve lost 
my taste for them in the meantime.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Amelia. 
“Why?” 


“I don't know. I fancy it’s because 
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of late it has taken me all my time to 
keep track of Mr. Maurice. The amus- 
ing thing is that in a month or two I’m 
likely to know as many quotations as 
himself, for I’ve discovered in a book- 
case at home the chief source of his 
—Leigh Hunt’s ‘Imagination and 
Fancy.’” She laughed gleefully. “If 
I can get most of that book by heart 
I'll very much astonish Mr. Maurice.” 

“Oh, he’s gone,” Miss Amelia in- 
formed her. “He went off two days 
after you left for home, of all places 
in the world to go to the shipbuilding 
yard where he hasn’t spent a week 
since he published his book of poems. 
And Norah’s quite disconsolate.” 

A feeling of disappointment—not 
acute, but something like the numbness 
of the spirit that we feel when first we 
wake from a sleep that has followed 
deprivation, and while yet we can’t re- 
call—fell upon Pen. He was a bundle 
of affectations, but he had some amia- 
ble parts. As, at Portnahaven, the 
country people pluck the larger feath- 
ers from the tails of fowls to keep the 
winds of that stormy coast from blow- 
ing them out to sea, she had, from 
time to time, in sheer candor and com- 
mon-sense, divested him of many a 
plume from the gorgeous peacock-tail 
of his artistic conceits, so giving him 
a more stable foothold on the common 
earth where to even that glorious poet 
the lark is ever dragged back by love 
and hunger. He did not drift to sea 
so much of late—she had found his cyn- 
icism less often manifest; Fancy Farm, 
she honestly told herself, would not be 
quite the same for a day or two with- 
out him. 

But Norah's welcome quite dispelled 
her brief regrets, and Sir Andrew met 
her almost boisterously. She had 
come in the nick of time, he said, to 
join them in the last cruise of the sea- 
son, for he laid up the yawl on Mon- 
day. “How the days pass!” he ex- 
claimed ruefully. “It looks as if it 
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were only a week or two since I put 
out the moorings, and now it is time to 
snug Kittiweke down for winter... . 
Gnats! Gnats! We should need a 
hundred lives to do justice to the va- 
riousness and charm of things. And 
after? Dr. Cleghorn said on Sunday, 
with that literal mind of his that fan- 
cies all the truth may be packed into 
a single Scripture sentence, that here- 
after there shall be no more sea. A 
blue look-out for the sailorman who 
makes a pier-head jump at penitence, 
and finds on the other side that he’s 
booked for an eternal job of holyston- 
ing mansion fronts! Eh? Hard lines 
on the Galilean fishermen—think of 
them walking, even-on, the golden 
streets, remembering the slat of sails 
and the wash along the counter!” 

“Oh, there will probably be a sea,” 
his cousin assured him blythly; “but 
the winds will always be sou’-west-by- 
west.” 

“If winds were always sou’-west-by- 
west, women might be skippers,” said 
Sir Andrew. And there’s you, Pen,— 
you haven’t learned to hold a tiller or 
belay a sheet yet; it’s high time you 
had your lesson. What were you 
born for, on an island, if you want the 
skill to go round the edges?” 

They rode next day to Whitfarland, 
and stabled ata farm. An east wind, 
tempered by a blazing sun, was blow- 
ing over the archipelago; every islet 
clapped its hands; the straits were 
deeply darkly blue, and high white 
continents of cloud filled up the west, 
hanging above the hilly isles beyond 
the Sound, sun-silvered, splenu *. The 
bays were full of happy noises—plash- 
ing breakers on the pebbles, sand- 
pipers in the dunes. The dim lights, 
shaded waters, fading reeds, and mel- 
ancholy moaning marshes of her native 
parish seemed incredibly far off and 
undesirable to Pen: she sat in the well, 
silent, as they ran, close-hauled, from 
Kittinwake’s moorings and opened up 
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the portals of the sea whose farther 
ends thrash coldly upon Labrador or 
feel the chafing of the ice about the 
Pole. The sense of space—the magni- 
tude of nature and the smallness of 
herself—possessed her. They sailed for 
a while along the mainland, where Sir 
Andrew pointed out his marches. The 
drystone dyke that marked them rose 
from the sea-edge, dripping; ran 
through alder thicket, gorse, and 
withering heather to the summit of the 
hills, and there was lost to sight as it 
plunged down the inner glens. 

“*The Lang Dyke’ they call it,” he 
informed her. “Made by my great- 
grandfather, who seems to have 
thought he would live for ever and 
maintain possession of a substantial 
swatch of God’s world in spite of time 
and revolution. And the fun of it is 
he’s dead. Ha! ha! There's his 
dyke, indifferent to time, and useless 
to repel a mortgage, and Lang-dyke 
Geordie’s only a little dust in a leaden 
shell on a shelf in the mausoleum in 
the grounds there, just behind the ice- 
house. These are the considerations 
that make me wonder, sometimes, if 
it’s worth while marking anything on 
earth as our possession; aye, if it’s 
worth while even to possess, more than 
ourselves, and a nook to sleep in, and 
a pot to boil our kail.” 

“You might add a 3-ton yawl and a 
friend or two,” suggested Norah prac- 
tically. “Isn’t it time to put about? 
Stand by!” She kept the yawl a point 
or two off for a moment and then put 
the tiller slowly down with a “Helm’s 
alee!’ The boat shot up into the 
wind; Pen got a hurried first lesson on 
the cleat from Captain Cutlass, and 
let the jib-sheet fly. 

They were steering now for the 
largest of the inner isles; the lands of 
Schawfield lay upon their weather; 
Schawfield House itself abruptly came 
in view through on opening in the 
timber, its inconsistent towers and 
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rambling wings a testimony to the 
freakishness of its various builders, 
but yet preserved from incongruity by 
the ivy crowded on all its walls. High 
on its terrace on the steep peninsula 
it !ooked august and arrogant; Cap- 
tain Cutlass, who loved it, strangely 
felt that it called for some apology. 
“As great a lesson in human vanity as 
the Lang Dyke,” said he, with a look 
across his shoulder at it. “People 
imagine I own that house, when in 
truth the house owns me, as Mr. Birrell 
or Cattanach could tell you. If you 
could turn that monstrous shell upside 
down you would find a snail below it 
—Andrew Schaw, with a budget of lia- 
bilities left for his amusement by the 
previous members of his family. I'll 
wager Mr. Beswick lies on my bed at 
night and laughs when he thinks how 
easily himself and his ironmoulders 
have turned out the Schaws, who got 
in with swords. Pardon our 
ostentation, Pen good heavens! 
how many chimneys! What are you 
thinking of?” 

“I was thinking of a saying of my 
father’s,” said Penelope, scarce look- 
fing at his house, but on the scene 
around. “It is a day of glory; the 
Lord is abroad.” 

“And I was thinking only of myself 
and things material! I fear I’m like 
Clashgour, who told me once he never 
thought so seriously of the Lord as 
when he had just got a clout on the 
lug from Him.” He cast a sailor's eye 
aloft at the fluttering vane, and swept 
his glance along the far-off alps of 
cloud that now seemed less benign and 
stable. “We're just in time, I think, 
to close the season handsomely: when 
the wind comes round with the sun 
this afternoon we may have a different 
story; it looks as if there were a lot 
of dirt behind there, somewhere.” 

Presently they opened out more spa- 
cious mainland stretches—remoter in- 
land peaks and jutting promontories, 
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flaming with woods now voiceless, au- 
tumn-burned. On one of them there 
stood the ruins of a keep, with tiny 
ash-trees, wind-blown, seeming feeble 
seedlings, growing on its crumbling 
walls, its window-openings blue, like 
innocent young eyes, only the sky be- 
yond them; its rude foundations like a 
portion of the rock. Daws chattered 
as they hopped about the broken 
crenels of the turrets, but the place 
appeared the very soul of loneliness 
and silence, unspeakably indifferent to 
sunshine and to time. Gardenless, un- 
fenced, neglected, and their doorways 
choked with rubble and with weed, 
such castles numerously stand on west- 
ern beaches, keeping the secret of their 
origin and darkly brooding, blind to 
sunsets, deaf to storms. Pen's eyes 
fastened on this one with inquiry and 
delight; every chord of the romantic 
fancy answered its mute appeal. 

“Built by some of our folk, too, but 
by which of them exactly I possess no 
knowledge,” said Sir Andrew. “The 
sennachies, those wondrous cock-sure 
gentlemen, attribute it to one David 
Schaw of the fifteenth century, but 
who was the dainty Davie?—there’s 
nothing left of him but his name in 
several generations.” 

“T had no idea your family was so 
old,” said Pen, who had never thought 
of lineage but as something which, as 
in her own case, could be traced for 
only a hundred years or so. 

He laughed. “It’s as old as your 
own, and not a_ single generation 
older,” he informed her. “Three sons 
of Noah came out of the ark; I’m de- 
scended from one of them, but have 
always been unable to discover which.” 

Norah, keeping the little vessel full 
and bye, her face sparkling with the 
pleasure of her occupation, looked at 
him where he lay stretched upon the 
deck and cryptically smiled. “I hope 
you’re not deceived by those fine dem- 


ocratic sentiments, Pen,” she said. 
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“Behold in the humble gentleman one 
who is absurdly proud of his long 
descent.” 

“Not proud of it,” he corrected cheer- 
fully; “neither glad nor sorry, like a 
dog at its father’s funeral, but just 
contented with a genealogy which de- 
pends, for its identity, on some delight- 
fully musty parchments. Were it not 
for the parchments, Norah, and that 
old castle, and the grip our people fas- 
tened very early on this coast (let us 
not inquire too closely how they got 
it), I probably wouldn’t have known 
the name of my great-grandfather. All 
the same he would have been there, 
and was bound to have a name too. 
It’s not the Schaws who have been con- 
tinuous, but Schawfield, and I’m hon- 
estly glad to think of that—of the old 
castle faithful to all the girls they 
brought in as brides, giving them a 
strong warm home, a rugged welcome; 
but their names are forgotten—of no ac- 
count; Schawfield turned them all to 
Schaws. I’m telling you! I'm telling 
you—Schawfield is the master! and 
makes of us: what it will!” 

“I think I understand,” said Pen. 
“But I never thought of it just like 
that before.” 

They sailed between the islets, theirs 
the only sail in vision: with a piece of 
marling he taught her Carrick bends 
and Blackwall hitches, he told her the 
names of sheets and halyards, the prin- 
ciples of tacking, and the helm’s com- 
mand. 

“Oh, it’s just like a horse!” she cried, 
enchanted with the power to make the 
white wings poise or flutter at her 
slightest pressure. “I love it! I love 
it!” 

She caught the trick of it as she 
caught the trick of all they taught 
her, instantly: for hours, with only a 
hint at times from him or Norah, she 
steered between the little isles, and 
even bore out to the Sound. The 
beauty of the scene now lost on her. 
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she set her whole attention on the flap- 
ping vane and on the sails. Sir An- 
drew watched her, wondering at a skill 
so speedily acquired. He had never 
to tell her the same thing twice: 
“there’s a Viking somewhere in your 
genealogy,” said he. 

“Am I doing right?” she asked him 
anxiously. 

“You never do anything wrong,” he 
answered, “that’s the alarming thing 
about you,—Luff! Luff! for the Lord's 
sake, luff!” 

So intent had been his observation 
of her pleasure in the new-learned art 
that he had not seen the squall coming 
racing blackly over the sea, and Norah 
had been looking, equally abstracted, 
in the wake that creamed behind. The 
boat careened; Pen strove with all her 
might against the windward helm— 
here was a lesson that had not as yet 
been taught her!—and the yaw! lay 
over suddenly as if the power of flight 
had been arrested in its wings. The 
sea, flerce green. swept over the rail 
and frothed along the coamings; the 
hull rose high to windward as if to top- 
ple over them and to whelm; Pen for 
a moment looked into the watery 
depths, astonishingly near and sinister; 
a great wave burst upon the quarter, 
sweeping the yacht from end to end. 
A woman screamed. 

“Damnation!” cried the baronet, once 
again a seaman, feeling the chill of 
the drenching in his back, and jumping 
to the well with a hand to loose a 
sheet and another to grab the tiller 
which Pen, apparently oblivious to 
their hazard, was reluctant to relin- 
quish. The yacht recovered, siiaking 
herself with petulance in a wind that 
seemed pervaded with the sting of 
sleet. 

“I was sure the dirt was there!” said 
Captain Cutlass. “Who cried?” He 
looked at them both with disapproval. 
“That’s a thing that’s quite intolera- 
ble. Quite. It's ugly; its unpar- 
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donably vulgar in the circumstances!” 

Norah, who had been sitting on the 
lee-side of the well and leaning on her 
elbow, had got the wash of the heeling 
vessel up to her very shoulder. She 
had looked for a giddy moment into a 
sea that seemed to reach the level of 
her lips, and her hair was blowing 
wetly from its fastenings. 

“I must go below to patch my repu- 
tation up with hair-pins,”’ she said a 
little breathlessly, restraining hands 


upon her rebel tresses; thrust back 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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the companion hatch, and disappeared. 

“Did I do wrong?” asked Pen, with 
some anxiety, charging herself with the 
incident. 

“Wrong!” he repeated’ grufily. 
“Nothing’s wrong, but some things 
are abominably silly, and a shriek in 
the circumstances makes me rather 
sick. We are not children, are we? 
I thought you were quite devoid of 
nerves, Pen; why did you do it?” 

“I. don’t know,” said Penelope red- 
dening. 


(To be continued.) 





WAGNER'S “CONFESSIONS.” 


By Dr. WILLIAM BARRY. 


Richard Wagner has had all the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of the supreme 
artist flung upon him, as if in obe- 
dience to a law; and these “Confes- 
sions”* by their very making, their 
long secrecy, their now sudden and 
secure welcome as among the world’s 
masterpieces of biography, fulfil the 
terms under which pathos adds a ten- 
derness to fame, and a great historic 
figure is kept entirely human. This, 
we may say, is the book which Ger- 
many has given us to link its uncer- 
tain, agitated, and too prosaic Empire 
days with a more romantic past. 
Wagner writes the page in its “Book 
of Gold” that follows after Beethoven, 
Heine, Schopenhauer; his Life was dic- 
tated, some portion to “my young 
friend” Louis King of Bavaria, in 1867; 
the rest between 1868 and 1873 to Frau 
Cosima; and when it was printed pri- 
vately at Basle a brilliant almost ju- 
venile professor named Frederick 
Nietzsche read over the proofs. Even 
so late as last year many of the higher 
critics, we learn, refused to believe in 
a ied Life.” By Richard Wagner. Author- 


ized English Translation. 2 Vols. 31s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


the existence of such a volume. It ex- 
ists; it will continue to exist. The 
master-builder has himself set the 
coping-stone upon his own monument. 

We stamp on its title the word “Con- 
fessions,” a name that is eminent in 
the literary peerage. Saints and sin- 
ners, artist and adventurers, when they 
reach greatness, have this in common, 
that they must speak of themselves, 
simply because each is a world and 
not an average. No rubric will de- 
fine, no formula weigh them out. They 
alone can tell what they are. Thought 
flames up into creative passion with a 
man like Wagner; his fancies make 
pale the realities by which the crowd 
is dazzled and daunted. He comes, 
so to speak, out of himself to express 
in music, in dramatic situations, in 
a new “Bayreuth Idea,” things that 
none before have dreamt of. He de- 
scends as a god upon the stage, and 
the stage is transformed. He seizes 
an extinct mythology; it glows and 
burns with a furious modern incan- 
descence, like a dead star miracu- 
lously blazing up again, till every eye 
is drawn to it. He recovers in a lonely 
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quest the enchanted Venusberg, the 
sanctuaries of the Graal, bringing back 
to Celts and Teutons their “lovely 
knights”—Lohengrin, Tannhiiuser, Tris- 
tan, Parsifal. He is the predestined 
interpreter, in an age given over to 
mechanism, of poets otherwise for- 
gotten, or known but to antiquarians. 
Taking the great masses of ruin which 
an explorer such as Jacob Grimm has 
unearthed, he touches them with a 
magical conductor’s wand; they rise 
into fairy palaces of light and sound 
and color; the gods and heroes fill these 
courts as of yore; and sceptical, tired 
Europe believes, for it is compelled to 
see and hear. One may hate Wagner 
as Nordau hates him! or turn with des- 
perate rage against his “decadent” 
charm as Nietzsche turned, ready to 
slay the detestable Klingsor whom at 
first he adored; but these things have 
been. If Wagner was the last of the 
Romantics, essentially medieval-Gothic, 
a Scandinavian, drenched in holy water, 
somehow pilgrim and penitent though 
far from orthodox, yet his mighty 
works remain. What would we not 
give for a record large and free like 
this, of Shakespeare’s life by himself, 
or of Dante’s? The reference is not 
too bold. At any rate, we may not 
shrink from declaring that no musical 
genius ever left so rare a legacy to af- 
ter-times. One artist, indeed, Wagner 
must have kept in view as a model, 
Benvenuto Cellini; one man of letters, 
Goethe, had attempted a sort of Faust 
autobiography in “Dichtung und Wah- 
rheit.”. Let us be daring enough to 
call Wagner’s Life the third great book 
of its kind. 

It modulates into a variety of keys 
with spirit unfailing. There is 
hardly any interest belonging to his 
day that Wagner leaves untouched. 
He is alive at all points, and has more 
eyes than Argus. Perhaps it would not 
be fanciful to identify the poet with 
his creations—to see in his forced wan- 
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derings by land and water the Flying 
Dutchman; in his heroic yet somewhat 
ridiculous politics the tribune Rienzi; 
in his unlucky marriage and separation 
from Minna the tragedy of Lohengrin. 
He did beyond a doubt cast into the 
fire of Tristan’s madness a heart which 
it consumed; his whirlwinds of rage 
breathe out their tempests in the Norse 
thunder-music; and he relates, almost 
with tears, how one day he bethought 
himself that it was the anniversary of 
the Lord’s passion, and Parsifal’s sa- 
cred chant of Good Friday came to 
him inspired. He dreams at sea, and 
the Rhine-maidens whisper in his ear 
the song of their flowing river. Ina 
very different mood, at Ziirich, he is 
driven half wild by a tinker’s hammer- 
ing, till he bursts into a laugh and has 
found the discords he requires in a 
Mime wrangling-bout. Here is the 
secret of the artist laid bare, so much 
of it as can ever be; the soul watching, 
all inward senses open to a world of 
hints and low voices, watching and 
finding in a flash, not with infinite 
stupid efforts, but on a stroke and a 
bound, the wonder it was looking for. 

And what a vengeance inexorable 
fate asked and took on this Prometheus 
who stole the fire! He is also, if ever 
man was, an artist in misery. The 
“sorrows of Wagner” might be an- 
other name, by no means sentimental, 
but sternly exact, to describe these 
fifty years, crowded with disappoint- 
ments and defeats. Essentially kind, 
generous, simple-hearted, working day 
and night in a fever of devotion to 
his high task, proud and straight in 
his dealings, the man is _ ill-paid, - 
cheated, starved, exiled, lied against; 
he should have died like a lost dog be- 
fore any of his now immortal off- 
spring was born. Of course, he made 
all the mistakes incumbent on genius. 
He let himself be exploited right and 
left. He married the wrong woman. 
He had no more talent as his own 
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manager than Heine could boast. He 
refused utterly to propitiate journal- 
ism, which, in his day as in ours 
(may one dare to say it under one’s 
breath?), had some connection with the 
ehildren of Israel. He was—if the 
French expressive slang be permitted 
—joué par Meyerbeer, whom he pictures 
whimsically as always having his va- 
lise packed for departure, when any 
one called on him; and certainly Wag- 
ner frightened that clever mediocrity 
into getting “‘Tannhiiuser” literally “ex- 
ploded,” after a hundred and sixty- 
four rehearsals, hissed and shrieked 
off the boards of the Grand Opera by 
the Jockey Club in Paris, during the 
never-to-be-forgotten scenes of 1861. 
Meyerbeer had no intention of suffer- 
ing this anti-Semite and most astound- 
ing innovator to usurp his easy-cush- 
ioned throne. Poor Wagner! even at 
this distance and after his final tri- 
umph, that glorious fiasco brings a 
sense of laughter, not unmingled with 
some choking in the throat. He could 
never see that “Judaism in Music” was 
a forbidden topic to Gentiles; it was 
only a Jew like Heine (who wrote no 
musical drama) that might make fun 
of Meyerbeer. The great composers 
play in these volumes such tricks be- 
fore high Heaven as, among other con- 
sequences, justify the fun and satire 
of the Meistersingers—“Hans Sach’s 
musical message” to them, if we may 
quote ‘Goethe. How true to life is 
Spontini, with his fixed idea that he 
has exhausted the possibilities of coun- 
terpoint and opera, therefore Wagner 
must not expect to be original! How 
in a phrase we get the French im- 
pertinence of Berlioz, replying to some 
deep reflections of the German con- 
unconscious genius and its 
“Monsieur, nous appelons 
cela digérer!’ But, again, how splen- 
did, capricious, fascinating, and de- 
votedly kind to Wagner is Liszt, the 
convert who did more even than King 


cerning 
workings, 
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Louis to win a hearing for him! We 
will be fair, nevertheless, to Men- 
delssohn and others who appear ina 
dubious light, since they cannot answer 
the reflections cast upon them, in good 
faith yet somewhat vindictively, by so 
headlong an accuser. Requiescant in 
pace. 

No one will enjoy these thousand 
pages to the utmost who does not 
know a little of German scenery and 
German life as it was lived before the 
great battles which led Wagner to toast 
Bismarck as a hero of the Nibelung 
Epic. Dim old feudal unreformed 
Germany, where freedom was. put 
against the wall and shot, while phil- 
osophers and poets might rule over 
ideal realms, provided they did not 
mock the police. A strange, rather 
comical time! Heine, Wagner himself, 
Freiligrath—dreamers all—were driven 
into exile by the “old wigs,” allies of 
Metternich and midnight, who now fig- 
ure as incompetent drivellers in their 
enemies’ verse and prose. Wagner had 
looked on with innocent eyes at the 
rising in Dresden after 1848, which 
the Prussian artillery blew out of its 
barricades. He had neither shoul- 
dered a rifle nor made a speech. He 
behaved like the legendary English- 
man who always observes a revolution 
abroad from the street-corner. But 
the warrant for his arrest may be seen 
iin facsimile) among other illustrations 
of Chamberlain’s famous book. The 
Saxon chancery pursued him over Eu- 
rope. His career was made a Via 
Dolorosa by diplomatic accusations. 
Even in Munich the foolish lies that 
depicted him as anarchist and _fire- 
raiser were among the causes of his 
later self-barishment to Triebschen 
near Lucerne. 

But these considerations warn me 
that I have not pointed out (and neither 
have the English publishers) a very 
important limit to the title inscribed 
on Wagner's last book. It is called 
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“My Life.” Now the author died in 
1883; and this autobiography ends in 
1864. It ends dramatically with the 
sudden appearance as the poet’s de- 
liverer of a boy-king, the Bavarian 
Louis, eighteen years and a half old, 
who had just succeeded to the greatly 
beloved Maximilian. From 1864 Wag- 
ner ascends into a fresh atmosphere, 
royal and idyllic: he enters on a period 
which, in its reconciling harmonies and 
golden close, might be termed the 
third movement of his life’s symphony. 
He has won a king for his dearest 
friend; Frau Cosima Liszt shares his 
existence; Siegfried Wagner is born; 
and Bayreuth produces, at last, his 
godlike trilogy. Of all these culmin- 
ating events the story must be sought 
elsewhere—in the adoring pages of 
Glasenapp or the biographical diction- 
aries. Wagner is not, of course, to 
blame; he told the tale, with frank 
vivacity, on to the stage where his 
companion joined him for good. But 
it would be well to print the dates 
1813-1864 on the title-page, so warning 
The Bookman. 
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English readers that they will not find 
the third volume of Wagner’s romance 
inside these covers. We are led up to 
it by delightful ways; yet “My Life” 
as here presented is a fragment. 

One word should be dedicated to the 
translation, which seems to be anony- 
mous. It is literal and sins with its 
German text by an abundance of parti- 
cles; if they were omitted the gain in 
strength and idom would be worth hav- 
ing. Some lapses into trivial phrase 
or even slang mar its general excel- 
lence. But a work which is destined 
to become classic should be handled 
delicately. Of editing or annotating 
there is no sign. The reader who 
can at once recall a fact or a date con- 
cerning the crowd of celebrities pass- 
ing before him may rest assured that 
he has the fair ‘“makings”—as we say 
in Ireland—of a cosmopolitan educa- 
tion. Wagner did not write for Eng- 
lishmen, but for the world whose cap- 
itals are Paris, Rome, Berlin, and 
Vienna. 
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If the traditional visitor from Mars 
were asked, on his return to his native 
planet, what the inhabitants of Terra 
are doing, he would doubtless dwell 
more upon the moral and social aspects 
of the communities he had observed 
than upon their material development, 
which, for all we know, may be vastly 
inferior to that of the Martians them- 
selves. The disparity in the condi- 
tions of life here and their wide range, 
from toilless luxury to the bare strug- 
gle for existence, would have impressed 
him as it does all students of things 
human; but I venture to believe that, 
among the extraordinary phenomena to 
attract his attention, not the least ex- 
truordinary would be the jealousies, 


suspicions, and animosities now pre- 
vailing, one might almost say rag- 
ing, between the different peoples of 
this earth. Omitting the case of 
Japan, which does but imitate its pre- 
sumed betters, he might sum up the 
situation by asserting that the most 
marked exhibition of these evil pro- 
pensities is to be found among the 
hundreds of millions of Christians who 
worship God in professed acceptance 
of the moral code proclaimed nearly 
two thousand years ago by the Prince 
of Peace. “Could there,” he might in- 
quire, “be a more grotesque contra- 
diction between prophecy and fulfil- 
ment than is disclosed by the alarming 
state of affairs which I have just wit- 
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nessed and examined?” And, it may 
be added, no more severe indictment 
could be brought against Christendom 
than the bare recital of the facts in 
the case. 

The discouraging feature ef this uni- 
versal distemper is that its most 
striking symptoms are of compara- 
tively recent origin and growth. Well 
may the pessimist see no light behind 
the clouds and so lose all hope of bet- 
ter things. On the other hand, the op- 
timist, with even more reason, may 
hold that it is always darkest just be- 
fore dawn and that the present men- 
acing attitude between the nations, be- 
ing but the work of man’s hand, can 
by man’s hand be equally well changed 
into franker recognition of each other’s 
necessities and legitimate aspirations, 
into mutual concessions and 
agreements as will postpone indefi- 
nitely the Armageddon toward which 
all seem now to be tending. 

Classing myself among the optimists, 
I venture to make my humble and in- 
significant contribution to the solution 
of the most important general problem 
with which the statesmen of the world 
are now confronted, claiming a place 
in the ranks on the ground that nearly 
thirty years ago I formed and ex- 
pressed an opinion on this subject 
which time and thought have only 
served to strengthen, although, since 
that date, certain events have oc- 
curred to modify somewhat the appli- 
eation of that opinion. It was then 
my great privilege to be much in the 
company of my wise and able friend, 
now, as Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
the Governor of Bombay, and between 
us we discussed pretty much every 
topic of general or special interest, in- 
cluding, in particular, the likelihood 
ond nature of wars to come. On the 
last subject we conceived and formu- 
lated some peculiar, if delightfully fan- 
tastic, notions. Briefly summarized, 
we reached the conclusion that, since 


such 
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peace was an almost indispensable con- 
dition of human progress, no more im- 
portant duty lay upon Governments 
than the adoption of well-considered 
ineasures to secure and preserve it. It 
may be ascribed to the enthusiasm of 
youth that we agreed between our- 
selves that this noblest of all missions 
devolved, or should devolve, upon the 
Anglo-Saxon race. We knew this con- 
clusion to be a counsel of perfection 
and wholly chimerical, but it was a 
pleasant picture to paint, and who 
shall deny to the artists the joy they 
experienced in laying their brilliant col- 
ors upon their imaginary canvas? 
Specifically, we would have had the 
United States and Great Britain unite 
in announcing that they would exert 
their joint power to prevent warfare, 
even to the point of taking active sides 
with any nation which had expressed a 
willingness, and against the nation 
which had refused, to submit to arbi- 
tration any serious difference arising 
between the two and not settled by 
diplomatic methods; the latter prefer- 
ring the “arbitrament of war,” a spe- 
cious phrase, for war settles nothing 
but military superiority, and that only 
for the time being. Might prevails, 
whether right or wrong, but mankind 
being more keenly interested in the 
victory of right than in the victory of 
might will sooner or later cease to re- 
gard war as in any sense a rational 
composer of international quarrels. At 
that moment, Great Britain’s fleet and 
America’s great potential, if not actual, 
army, when thrown into the scales 
would have turned them inevitably in 
favor of the nation ready to accept the 
results of arbitration, and the war 
would have been averted, for the other 
Government could scarcely decline to 
follow suit in the face of so overpow- 
ering a combination. 

Of course, all this was Utopian in 
the extreme, the unsubstantial fabric 
of which dreams are made, and no one 
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was more keenly or regretfully aware 
of its futility than the two young men 
who would have done such great 
things, they thought, had only the 
power been given them. 

But much water has flowed beneath 
the bridge since those quiet evenings 
in 1884, and the civilized world has 
made .several unhoped-for advances 
towards the goal we then had in mind. 
At the same time, new factors, at that 
moment unforeseen, have been injected 
into the perplexing question. The 
Hague Tribunal has been established, 
to win through its decisions increased 
confidence in the possibility of com- 
posing international differences by the 
processes of sweet reason. Treaties of 
arbitration have passed from the realm 
of the dreamer into the commonplaces 
of world politics. The latest of these 
treaties, due in large measure to the 
personal interest of America’s broad- 
minded and courageous President, Mr. 
Taft, will put a seal upon the banish- 
ment of hostilities between the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. The almost uni- 
versal satisfaction with which the pro- 
posal has been received on both sides 
of the Atlantic cannot fail to make 
other peoples covet similar conventions 
in their turn. 

Marching pari passu with this grow- 
ing practice of appeal to arbitration is 
the sinister fact that nowhere are ar- 
mies and navies diminishing in num- 
bers and strength; rather are they in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, bear- 
ing through heightened and constantly 
heightening cost more and more upon 
the taxpayer, and indirectly by his dis- 
tribution of their charges upon the 
clerk, the artisan, and even the fam- 
ily of the poorest day-laborer. It is 
incredible that two such utterly an- 
tagonistic movements should co-exist, 
but none the less it is true. 

I am not among those who see no 
good whatever in armies and navies— 
quite the contrary. The army of Italy 
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has been a school of incalculable value 
to that kingdom. It discharges no 
man until he can read and write and 
cipher; it has been the means of weld- 
ing together into one harmonious whole 
the inhabitants of that peninsula by 
recruiting a regiment in one province 
and sending it to duty in another. 
Where formerly men were Lombards 
or Tuscans or Neapolitans first and 
Italians afterwards, now they are 
Italians first and provincials secondly. 
I have myself met Venetians who hav- 
ing served their time and been dis- 
charged in Calabria had married there, 
and in so doing had converted their 
Calabrese wives and neighbors to the 
belief that good men were to be found 
in other parts of Italy. Nor can any- 
one fail to concede the great advan- 
tages, physical and moral, to the bulk 
of the German nation of the strict 
training in obedience, cleanliness, erect 
carriage, ard the gymnastic exercises 
and military drills which its army pro- 
vides. What would be the effect on 
the submerged tenth in London of a 
couple of years under the colors is 
hardly conceivable. Such _ service 
would straighten them up, fill out their 
chests, give brawn to their muscles, put 
self-respect into their hearts, and re- 
turn them to civil life far better citi- 
zens than they are now or, under the 
present conditions, they can ever hope 
to become. In my own experience, the 
improvement observed in the lads we 
take in is quite remarkable. I may 
fairly say that all are better, indeed 
much better in every way, for the few 
years they spend on board our battle- 
ships. No, there is a great deal to be 
said in favor of military establishments 
in their educational capacity, but 
whether this is not in itself a serious 
arraignment of our edutational sys- 
tems, which fail to yield what armies 
and navies, with other ends in view, 
do succeed in producing, is a riddle I 
leave to the casuists. At least it is 
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proper to contend that if ever armies 
and navies cease to be, the State must 
give its youth the training in physique 
and character which the services, I 
had almost said alone, furnish, or it 
will be culpably negligent in perform- 
ing a solemn duty. The real pity is 
that such a small percentage of the 
male population comes under this salu- 
tary influence which all need sorely. 
Whether this schooling can best be had 
in the ranks or through some other 
equally efficient instrumentality, is a 
matter to be decided by those more 
competent than I can pretend to be in 
dealing with such problems. 

It will be many a long day before ar- 
mies and navies can be entirely abol- 
ished, for they are the nation’s visible 
police, without which Governments 
would be powerless to compel and 
maintain order. Our civilization has 
not reached the point where the po- 
liceman and his club can be dispensed 
with. When that happens, and not 
before, armies and navies may disap- 
pear. But this consideration has lit- 
tle or nothing to do with the desir- 
ability of reducing them to dimensions 
that involve no serious burden, or with 
those larger moral questions, the un- 
due exaltation of brute force and the 
unrestrained spirit of militarism. 

The paramount necessity of Great 
Britain’s superiority on the sea is, I 
believe, scarcely challenged. It is an 
economic rather than a military neces- 
sity. This predominance which she 
now possesses would remain even if 
all existing fleets were reduced in like 
proportion, a suggestion advanced by 
certain writers and others only to be 
received with scant courtesy. In the 
meanwhile, what is happening? Ger- 
many, which has built up a huge com- 
mercial marine without the help, mate- 
rial or moral, of a navy, has become 
the second naval Power of the world. 
What her object is, since history has 
demonstrated its needlessness hitherto, 
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can only be surmised. To-day her 
tonnage under construction is 297,750. 
France and Italy, which, owing to their 
long coast-lines, seem more dependent 
than Germany is, or can be, upon a 
fleet, have together under construction 
only 282,085 tons. Japan has 89,450 
tons on the stocks, a heavy load for her 
frail financial shoulders. These fig- 
ures, by the way, take no account of 
vessels of 1000 tons or under. Ina 
fashion more or less vague, these pro- 
grammes can be understood, but one is 
wholly at a loss to comprehend those 
of Austria, Brazil, Chile, and Argen- 
tina, not to mention Russia, Peru, and 
Turkey. What possible need these have 
or can have for battleships is not ap- 
parent, yet to a greater or less degree, 
they have joined in the mad chase. No 
wonder the visitor from Mars carried 
back a gloomy report of the state of 
affairs on Terra. 

America’s need of a large army and 
navy is based upon the obligation to 
maintain the Monroe Doctrine and upon 
her interests in the Far East. As to 
the latter, a growing discontent is man- 
ifest in the States, for more and more 
of the people there are beginning to 
realize the unwisdom of retaining re- 
mote colonies, administered at no in- 
considerable cost to the taxpayer, with 
no present or prospective return to him 
and wholly for the benefit of the na- 
tive inhabitants, who resent our pres- 
ence there as much as they welcome 
our dollars. The possibility of being 
dragged, nolens volens, into some Orien- 
tal imbroglio of no concern to us; the 
evil effect on the national conscience of 
holding alien races in unwilling sub- 
jection, something without warrant in 
our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution; the folly of an al- 
‘truism which believes men can be 
taught self-government in any other 
manner than by governing themselves, 
are being urged by those Americans 
who would throw off the incubus of 
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the Philippines while it can be done 
without sacrifice of honor. The roll of 
such Americans would be found to con- 
tain many names conspicuous for high 
character, civic virtue, and lofty pa- 
triotism. One strong argument which 
these gentlemen advance takes the 
form of this query: “Are we con- 
sistent in preaching the Monroe Doc- 
trine for the American continent when, 
at the same time, we are reaching out 
and occupying forcibly a great archi- 
pelago in the Eastern Hemisphere?” 
They claim that our position before 
the world and our advocacy of that fa- 
mous doctrine are weakened by this 
incongruity, and they assert that were 
the whole body of facts laid before 
the voters in a plebiscite the verdict 
would be “Withdraw from the Phil- 
ippines.” Personally, I cannot think 
that the whole group and all it contains, 
even if exploited for our own selfish 
interests, are worth one good American 
life, such, for instance, as that of my 
late friend Lieutenant Walter Rodney, 
brutally murdered in Mindanao, as I 
write, by a native juramentado, running 
amok. 

So far as the South American repub- 
lics are concerned, their ultimate safety 
lies in combination. Sooner or later 
this is certain to come about, either in 
political union or alliances which shall 
relieve them of the occasion and the 
cost of navies. Incidentally they will 
then be able themselves to guarantee 
the operation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and thus spare the United States the 
necessity of keeping up a great fleet 
for this sole purpose. 

These considerations go far to estab- 
lish the fact that navies are chiefly po- 
litical in nature, and that where a great 
navy exists behind it must lie some po- 
tent if unrevealed international motive. 
It would be unfair to hold that it is 
always and only due to Jingoism, or to 
the moneyed interests that find their 
profit in the manufacture and sale of 
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battleships, armor, guns, and munitions 
of war, powerful as these influences are 
honestly believed to be by certain writ- 
ers on the subject. 

European countries are in a different 
category from those of South America. 
Their languages are not the same, their 
institutions, traditions, aspirations 
wholly dissimilar. Mutual agreement 
they may effect, but political amal- 
gamation is out of the question; and 
even mutual agreement bristles with 
difficulties arising from international 
or racial distrusts, jealousies, possibly 
animosities. In what way can they 
be induced to recast their military sys- 
tems? 

The question is practical in the high- 
est degree, notwithstanding the con- 
tentions of those humanitarians who 
find in public opinion an all-sufficient 
Weapon against the peace-breaker. 
‘Possibly they are right when speaking 
in the future tense, but we are living 
in the present, and the logic of facts is, 
unhappily, against them. It is an 
admitted duty of the State to protect 
its subjects, failure to do so being un- 
pardonable. Wise rulers must, there- 
fore, be convinced, before taking steps 
to lessen the burden of armaments, 
that these steps do not sacrifice this 
necessary and obligatory defence. The 
world’s history is largely one of war. 
It would be childish to blind our eyes 
to this melancholy truism; but just 
as in the mechanical world things are 
done every day which, a few years 
ago, would have been scouted as im- 
possible, had they been fore-imagined, 
so there is no reason to despair of in- 
troducing much less intrinsically im- 
probable developments into interna- 
tional politics. The pessimist has his 
own place and salutary functions, but 
progress is due to the optimist. Why 
be afraid of optimism in this connec- 
tion? Or why scoff at it as prepos- 
terous and visionary? 

Advance towards the imperfect civ- 
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ilization of to-day has been along well- 
defined lines. At first the family was 
the social unit; then came kinship. In 
these two states every man was a law 
unto himself, unchecked save by dread 
of his neighbor. Later was the tribe, 
with subjection to a chief who dis- 
pensed justice, such as it was, while 
not wholly denying to the individual 
his right of private vengeance. The 
tribes lastly united with others to form 
the nation with, ultimately, organized 
courts to settle all disputes, whether 
affecting persons or property, and a 
police to enforce their decrees and 
maintain order. The individual looks 
to the State for protection and to the 
State he has surrendered his right of 
personal vengeance. Theoretically this 
is the condition of affairs to-day, yet 
even the Anglo-Saxons have only re- 
cently discarded the duel. Men now 
living may have heard or read at the 
time of a British Prime Minister send- 
ing a challenge, an episode referred to 
by Mr. Balfour in his recent Guildhall 


speech; while duels, however innocuous: 


according to the humorist, are still in 
vogue across the Channel. 

The advocates of universal peace 
must have patience, must be content 
with a steadily growing public senti- 
ment in favor of their aims and with 
the continued progress now making 
towards their goal, rather than despair 
because the whole measure of disarma- 
ment is not immediately feasible. If 
the disappearance of the exercise of 
private vengeance on the part of the 
individual be cited as a precedent, al- 
lowance must be made for the time 
element. However much they may 
regret the slowness with which the 
world moves, yet, as Galileo said, 


E pur si muove, 


for it has already reached the point 
when the reference to The Hague of 
very thorny disputes is unattended by 
the loss of national dignity. 
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wherein does the real 
power of a court reside? In the jus- 
tice and wisdom of its findings? Not 
at all. The disappointed plaintiff, or 
the defendant cast in heavy damages, 
has no holy respect for either judge, 
jury, or statute. 


After all, 


No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 


None the less, having lost his case, he 
conforms to the orders of the court 
without delay, because he knows that 
back of the court is the police of the 
town, or city, or county or State, sup- 
ported, if need be, by the nation’s en- 
tire army and navy. Resistance is fu- 
tile. He may loathe the whole judicial 
scheme and machinery, but he fears 
the strong hand that sustains them 
and makes obedience to them impera- 
tive. Herein is The Hague’s weak 
point: it lacks the means to enforce its 
decrees. Consequently it is but a court 
of arbitration pure and simple, pro- 
nouncing its verdict on the subject at 
issue only when the two litigants agree 
in advance to abide by that verdict. 
It is not yet a court to which one na- 
tion may apply for justice against an- 
other nation. International law has 
not attained the development and au- 
thority of statute and common law. 
Until it does, the peoples of the earth 
are going to see that their fleets are 
powerful and their armies equipped 
with the latest things in rifles and 
aeroplanes. Up to the present moment 
war has been almost the normal state, 
and when not actually engaged in hos- 
tilities the nations have been whetting 
their tomahawks and casting jealous 
and angry eyes on their neighbors 
across the border. Naturally they find 
it very difficult to abandon the prac- 
tice, horrid though it be. 

But, suppose some strong Govern- 
ment whose motives are above suspi- 
cion, which has nothing to gain by the 
new order of things, after recognizing 
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existing boundaries on the principle of 
uti possidetis, and likewise recognizing 
the right of every country to regulate 
its affairs in its own fashion within 
those boundaries, were to invite the 
other strong nations to unite in threat- 
ening to intervene jointly on the side 
of any Government which agreed to 
submit international differences to The 
Hague should hostilities become immi- 
nent, and against the other refusing so 
to submit its case? The Hague tri- 
bunal would then become a real court, 
with a visible and overwhelming po- 
lice to compel acceptance of its judg- 
ments even against a party én absentia. 
The matter in question would be ad- 
judicated on its merits, even if one 
party obstinately refused to appear in 
court, and the decision would stand. 
In some such manner as this the dream 
of the two young men who, many 
years ago, pondered over this great 
problem may yet come substantially, if 
not exactly, true. The suggestion is 
at least in consonance with the growth 
of the nation from its origin in the 
family. That nations should ever be 
willing to give up their right of pri- 
vate vengeance seems to the majority 
of persons to-day absurd and fantastic 
in the extreme. In the same spirit 
their great-grandfathers scouted the 
idea of abandoning the duel as not in 
keeping with a proper sense of honor, 
but swords are no longer worn and 
gentlemen realize that disgrace lies 
in their own words and deeds, not in 
what others say of them. 

All this may not happen for years 
to come, but the trend of events is in 
that direction, for in it is the only 
practical path of advance if the affairs 
of nations are to continue their devel- 
opment on lines parallel to those of 
the affairs of individual men—a logical 


and consistent supposition. It is hard 
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to believe that any of the chief Powers 
could eventually decline to enter into 
such a compact, excepting for the mo- 
ment Russia, which still has a bone to 
pick with Japan, a consideration which 
makes one less sanguine of the imme- 
diate acceptance of such a peace-as- 
suring measure. 

If, or when (for I am convinced that 
sooner or later this notion of Sir 
George Clarke’s and mine will vir- 
tually govern international relations), 
the bright day dawns when the prin- 
cipal Powers shall combine to give The 
Hague tribunal the physical force it 
now lacks, the necessity for great ar- 
mies and navies will disappear. It is 
simpler and more discreet to assume 
good grounds for their existence than 
to hint at sinister motives, and it is 
surely wiser to remove those grounds 
than to advocate an universal reduction 
of armaments which no Government is 
ready to inaugurate. 

I have elsewhere said that peace is 
not so much a condition as a frame of 
mind. When everybody wants it, wars 
will cease. For this reason I feel 
that much time and discussion will be 
needed before the suggestion made in 
this writing can be generally accepted. 
As the English-speaking peoples are tak- 
ing one long stride in the ways of 
peace, one is not too foolishly optimis- 
tic who dares hope they will event- 
ually, either separately or together, 
take this next and even more impor- 
tant step. It will have far-reaching 
and beneficent consequences, since it 
follows, as clearly as any effect follows 
any established cause, that, the 
grounds for the swollen armaments of 
to-day being removed, armies and na- 
vies, where retained at all, will auto- 
matically shrink to such proportions as 
the local necessities shall dictate. 

Caspar F. Goodrich. 
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THE FLIGHT OF ELIZABETH. 


By Lypra Minter Mackay. 


‘. 

There is a deep wide glen in the 
far North-West of Scotland whose 
Gaelic name might be rendered into 
English as “The Glen of Blueness,’’—a 
blue haze lies on the mountains that 
cradle it, a mighty range of purple 
Bens lies across the head of it, the sky 
reflects itself in small sapphire lochs 
sleeping in its hollows, and the sea— 
azure enough at times—washes its 
lower end. This western glen makes 
a fine bit of color on a summer’s day, 
and its curious blueness is perhaps 
more marked because up the length of 
it from the sea to the Great Range 
there runs a broad white road. 

The road does not run straight,— 
there is nothing straight in the coun- 
try of the Celts,—but curves and twists 
into the foldings of the hills, yet from 
the sea upward it holds the eye con- 
tinually as it appears and reappears, 
doubling and redoubling, till a pine- 
wood seven miles inland receives it, 
and the imayination, led on with it so 
far, continues to see it still clambering 
steeply upward till it reaches the 
watershed among the Great Bens and 
the famous Pass of the Diridh Mor." 

Righty years ago, when roads in that 
country were few and far between, this 
road twisted and climbed up the Blue 
Glen as it twists and climbs to-day; 
and eighty years ago, on a sunny sum- 
mer morning, the twin daughters of 
Sir Ronald M’Pherson of Lyne sat 
watching it from the terrace in front 
of Lyne House. It was evident from 
their anxious glances towards it that 
they expected company, and they ap- 
peared to be extraordinarily downcast 
by the prospect. 

They were such young ladies as we 
may see nowadays only by looking on 

! The Great Pass. 


the portraits of our great-grandmothers, 
quaint half-childish figures, shy and 
gentle and shrinking and demure. 
Strange round sun-bonnets shaded their 
complexions from the sun, their hands 
were busied with embroideries of long 
ago, there was about them a timid 
grace that would nowadays seem a lit- 
tle pathetic. Their names were Eliza- 
beth and Amabel, and they were moth- 
erless poor young maidens, and had 
been brought up by a grim old great- 
aunt with a strictness that would 
sound harsh indeed to modern ears. 
They were so pretty that it was a 
pleasure to look at them, and in their 
high-waisted white muslin frocks, 
frilled and furbelowed as though for a 
gala day, they might well have sat for 
a picture. Both were fair, with eyes 
as blue as the bluest depths of the Blue 
Glen; both dressed their curls high on 
their heads and twisted into them a 
knot of blue ribbon; both had skins 
like the petals of the wild rose and lips 
like rosebuds. Yet with all their 
youth and beauty and innocence they 
were in trouble, and their eyes were 
wet,—Amabel because she was sorry 
for Elizabeth, and Elizabeth because 
the ruthless minutes were bringing 
down the white road of the Blue Glen 
a suitor for her hand. 

“Amabel,” said Blizabeth, her voice 
sharpened by distress, “there they are 
—there on the bend!” 

Amabel started up and looked out 
eagerly, shading her eyes with her 
hand, and there sure enough she saw 
a couple of horsemen cantering along 
the road perhaps a mile away. 

“IT must tell Farquhar.” said Amabel, 
allin a flurry. “Oh, I hope the dinner 
will be as father wishes it!” 

She darted into the house, a sadly 
dilapidated and decayed old mansion, 
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and after informing a shabby retainer 
of the approach of her father and his 
guest, and flying hither and thither to 
make sure that all was as it ought to 
be, she returned to the terrace. 

Elizabeth was in tears. 

“I shall never marry him,” she 
sobbed. “It is cruel of our father to 
ask me. Oh, Amabel! Amabel! what 
shall I do?” 

“You must marry him, poor Eliza- 
beth,” replied Amabel ruefully. “You 
know how terribly angry father was 
when you said that before. We are 
so poor and Invereil is so rich, and he 
will help us somehow, and—perhaps 
you will like him better when you see 
him oftener.” 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

“He is so old,” she sobbed. “He 
has such a red nose; he drinks such 
bottles of wine.” 

Amabel sighed. “I don’t think he 
drinks more than other gentlemen,” she 
said soothingly. “And he isn’t so very 
old, Elizabeth—not more than fifty, I 
should think.” 

But Elizabeth would not be com- 
forted. She was not very strong- 
minded, and when her father, Sir Ron- 
ald, had informed her of Invereil’s 
offer, and told her that the gentleman 
would arrive on this particular day for 
ber answer, it required only a little 
lirmness and some strong language on 
his part to reduce her to tears and 
snbmission. 

“What silly foolery is this?” he had 
exclaimed roughly. “What reasonable 
objection can you have to Invereil? He 
is a fine, personable gentleman of birth 
and means, and I expect you to receive 
him favorably, Elizabeth, when he 
comes to pay suit to you.” 

Elizabeth had wept. 

“Not like him!” Sir Ronald’s indig- 
nation had increased. “I like him, and 
I am a better judge of men than you 
can be; and I may tell you, Elizabeth, 
that beggars can’t be choosers, and 
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beggars we are these days—and In- 
vereil speaks very handsomely—un- 
common handsomely indeed,—tuts— 
tuts—away with you, and no nonsense. 
You may thank your stars, my girl, 
for the good fortune that will make 
you Invereil’s lady.” 

So Elizabeth had submitted to her 
fate, as did many a good little maiden 
in those days, and had watered her pil- 
low with tears ever since; and Sir 
Ronald had drunk deep potations of 
satisfaction over the prospect of a 
wealthy and open-handed son-in-law. 

“Amabel,” said Elizabeth, as, the ap- 
proaching riders disappeared in a fold 
of the road, “if Aunt Rachel had been 
here she might——-” Her voice broke. 

“Yes,” admitted Amabel doubtfully. 
“If she had been here she might—she 
doesn't like him—but I don’t know.” 

Aunt Rachel was Sir Ronald’s maiden 
aunt who until recent times had made 
her home at Lyne, and who had looked 
after her nephew’s house and her 
nephew’s daughters. Invereil had of- 
fended her on one occasion, and she 
had never forgiven him. There was 
no doubt she would have little favor 
for the match. Poor Elizabeth be- 
gan to wish for the presence of the 
grim old lady whose caustic tongue 
had made life bitter to herself and 
Amabel on many a bygone day. At 
least, Aunt Rachel was afraid of no 
one. 

“Never mind, Elizabeth,” said Ama- 
bel, bent on comforting her disconso- 
late sister in face of the inevitable. 
“Never mind. Whatever happens 
you will cross the Diridh Mor. In- 
vereil is a lovely place, they say, and 
you will have everything you want, and 
be rich, and go to London and see the 
world—and oh, Elizabeth!” she added, 
clasping her little hands, “you will take 
me with you, won’t you?” 

“I don’t want to be rich,” sobbed 
Elizabeth passionately. “I don’t want 
to go to London. Oh, why couldn't 
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they have left us alone—we are not so 
very old yet!” 

Poor Elizabeth! Despite her twenty 
years, she had the heart of a child. 

“Why,” replied Amabel sagely, “if 
we had been rich, Elizabeth, all this 
would never have happened—we 
should not have been shut up here, in 
the Blue Glen, from year’s end to 
year’s end.” 

“IT love the Blue Glen,” 
Elizabeth. 

Amabel looked critically down the 
length of it all the way to the Diridh 
Mor,—the terrible Diridh Mor that lay 
between them and the world—the 
Diridh Mor with its rugged heights 
and its road so like a quagmire that 
vehicles sank into it at times to the 
axles of their wheels. 

“To think,” she murmured discon- 
tentedly, “that we have not once 
crossed the Diridh Mor since we came 
home from school; no, not even to see 
Aunt Rachel, though she lives just 
on the other side. Oh, Elizabeth! if 
it were me, I do not think I should so 
very much mind going to Invereil.” 

The sound of the horses’ hoofs close 
at hand startled them, despite the 
warning they had had of their ap- 
proach. Elizabeth dried her eyes has- 
tily and looked at Amabel. 

“I wish,” she said desperately, the 
color ebbing from her cheeks,—‘“I wish 
I had gone away to Aunt Rachel across 
the Diridh Mor.” 

A door led from the terrace into the 
dining-room, and there the sisters met 
their father and his guest. Sir Ron- 
ald was a man one might well fear to 
anger,—a big, strong, choleric man— 
over-fond, it was to be feared, of the 
pleasures of the table. Invereil had 
that taste in common with him, and 
for the rest was a small stout man, 
very dignified of bearing, with grizzled 
whiskers and a nose very conspicu- 
ously red. He was dressed sprucely 
as became a gentleman going a-woo- 
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ing, and he wore—alas! for the match- 
ing of his colors—a red rose in his 
button-hole. He made the pretty twins 
a fine bow, tren hinted at his errand 
by holding Elizabeth's hand a trifle 
longer than was necessary. Sir Ron- 
ald glanced sternly at her, and she 
dared not show displeasure. It was 
she who did the honors of the table, 
and ber duty was done with a timid 
grace that pleased Invereil well. He 
paid her great attention during dinner, 
—-talked to her of the improvements he 
was aking at his great house of In- 
vereii, and made her some clumsy com- 
pliments. He was not the man to see 
how his harsh voice jarred on her, and 
how his compliments frightened her. 
Invereil was very pleased on the whole 
with his bride-elect, and well he might, 
for Elizabeth was all beauty and gen- 
tleness; dressed out, poor child, in her 
pretty best frock, her one valuable pos- 
session, an old diamond-framed minia- 
ture, hung round her neck by a blue 
ribbon, and shining splendidly against 
her simple muslin gown. Sir Ronald 
became good-humored and jocular, for 
he thought things were going very well. 

After the meal was over Invereil 
held open for the little ladies the 
door leading to the terrace, for it was 
there they liked to sit on summer 
evenings. 

When Elizabeth passed him he bent 
towards her with his stiff dignity. 

“I shall hope to have the honor of an 
interview with you before long, Miss 
Elizabeth,” he said. 

When the bride-elect came out on to 
the terrace she had a look as of some 
pretty forest creature trying to escape 
from its pursuers. She walked about 
restlessly while Amabel took up the 
embroidery that had been carelessly 
thrown on the stone bench before din- 
ner, and began to stitch away dili- 
geutly. Presently Elizabeth too seated 
herself, and was silent till the sound 
of a chair pushed back in the dining- 
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room and of Invereil’s harsh laugh 
made her start up as if to fly. 

It was a false alarm—neither Sir 
Ronald nor Invereil would leave the 
wine so soon. 

Elizabeth’s muslin bonnet lay on 
the bench and she put it on, fastening 
the strings under her chin with trem- 
bling fingers. 

“Amabel,” she whispered tragically, 
“I can’t stay—I can’t—I am going to 
Auut Rachel——” 

And before Amabel could say a word 
she had caught up a flimsy parasol, 
had run down the steps to the garden, 
und was away along the path and out 
to the white road. 

In her best muslin frock, high-heeled 
slippers, and a parasol, Elizabeth— 
poor, timid, tearful Elizabeth—was 
away on a thirty-mile journey across 
the Diridh Mor! 

Amabel was fairly struck dumb with 
amazement and consternation. She 
stood leaning on the stone bench and 
staring after the small white figure fly- 
ing along the road. Presently she re- 
covered herself. “She will come 
back,” Amabel said to herself,—‘she 
will never be so mad as not to come 
back.” 

But Elizabeth did not come back. 
At first Amabel could see her running 
hard, her muslin skirt swelling in the 
breeze like the sails of some gossa- 
mer craft; then breath probably failed 
her, for her pace slackened, and she 
disappeared at a quick walk round the 
lirst bend in the road. 

“Oh, Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” said 
Amabel, very much perterbed, “how 
can you be so foolish?” 

Every moment she expected the gen- 
tlemen to rise from their wine and 
join her on the terrace, every moment 
she expected Invereil to seek an inter- 
view with her runaway sister, but time 
passed and the suitor seemed in no 
great haste. As a matter of fact, he 
was more ardent than appeared, for he 


made more than one move to leave 
the table. Sir Ronald, however, was 
in no mind to let him escape. He had 
opened a bottle of fine old port (the 
last in the cellar) in honor of the day, 
and he liked company and leisure for 
its enjoyment. Elizabeth's white fig- 
ure appeared a mile away, hurrying up 
the Blue Glen, as though she really had 
the wild, the ridiculous, idea of escap- 
ing across the Diridh Mor. Half an 
hour went by, and an hour, and still 
Amabel sat watching and straining her 
eyes after the runaway. In the clear 
atmosphere it was possible to see a 
long way; and besides that, the road 
looped and curved so much that the 
traveller who had covered five or six 
miles of it was no further from Lyne 
House as the crow flies than a third 
of that distance. 

And five or six miles Elizabeth had 
actually gone when Sir Ronald and 
his guest, in high good-humor and per- 
haps a little over-flushed with wine, 
came out on the terrace. 

Sir Ronald looked about him. 
“Where,” he asked, “is Elizabeth?” 

Amabel was no woman of the world, 
and no dissembler. She turned scarlet 
when she made the effort. 

“She has gone for a walk,” she fal- 
tered,—“‘fer a walk along the road.” 

Sir Ronald glanced down the straight 
white strip that for some distance lay 
clear to the eye from where he stood. 

“What foolery is this?” he exclaimed 
testily. “She is not along the road.” 
Amabel’s agitation raised suspicions. 
“Where is she?” he demanded. 

“She went along the road,” faltered 
Amabel again—“she did indeed.” 

“Where is she going?” 

Amabel was too frightened to pre- 
tend any longer. 

“She—she went to Aunt Rachel,” she 
whispered, glancing at Inverell. 

Sir Ronald grew purple, and turned 
his gaze incredulously up the glen. As 
he did so a ray of sunlight lit up a 
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tiny white speck far away in the dis- 
tance, and the conviction struck home 
to him that his wrathful eyes did in- 
deed behold his daughter Elizabeth 
hurrying as if for dear life up the Blue 
Glen towards the Diridh Mor. 

“It seems the lady is not disposed 
to hear me,” said Invereil with extreme 
stiffness. 

Sir Ronald delivered himself of his 
feelings in the language of the period. 
Invereil drew his attention to the pres- 
ence of Miss Amabel. His face was 
flushed with annoyance and mortifica- 
tion, for Sir Ronald had given him to 
understand that his suit would be fa- 
vorably received. 

“She is a boarding-school miss, and 
does not know her own mind,” fumed 
the irate father. “Come with me, In- 
vereil, and we'll ride up the glen. I 
warrant that by this time she is will- 
ing enough to be overtaken!” 

But Invereil excused himself. 

“If Miss Amabel will entertain me,” 
said he, making a bow to the young 
lady, “I shall not intrude myself upon 
the walk of Miss Elizabeth.” 


II. 

Seven miles up the Blue Glen, where 
the road turns steeply to the pine-wood 
and the ascent by the Diridh Mor, 
stands a small farm-house, and in the 
big hay-field adjoining this house a 
young man was mowing hay while 
Elizabeth was flying along the road. 
His name was Alan Rutherfurd, and 
though introduced while engaged on 
so humble a task, he was that Alan 
Rutherfurd who in after years became 
so shining a light on the Scottish 
Bench. At this period of his life, how- 
ever, his friends would hardly have 
predicted for him such a future. He 
had a reputation for eccentricity—he 
loved the Muse rather than the Law, 
and preferred to roam the country 
picking up materials for his tales and 
poems rather than waiting for briefs 
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in Edinburgh, while the society of 
some witty shepherd was as congenial 
to him as that of Parliament House. 
His father, wealthy old Rutherfurd of 
Howdinglen, sighed over the prodigal 
poet; and his compeers, though they 
hailed him as a Drilliant and witty 
companion, shook their heads over his 
prospects at the Bar. In short, he 
was a generous, romantic, high-spirited 
youth, whose prospects in life were 
like to be ruined because Heaven 
had bestowed upon him a spark of 
genius. 

On this particular summer day, then, 
Alan Rutherfurd was amusing him- 
self by mowing the hay of Sandy 
M’Tavish, the farmer of the upper 
end of the Blue Glen. Sandy was a 
particular friend of his. In the course 
of his wanderings over the country he 
had spent many a night under the 
worthy man’s roof, and now, finding 
him the victim of a broken foot, noth- 
ing would serve him but to spend 
some hours in mowing the farmer's 
neglected hay. He had learnt the trick 
in his boyhood at Howdinglen, and was 
wont to declare that Nature had fitted 
him for a rural life rather than for the 
dreary atmosphere of Law courts, and 
that for a trifle he would exchange his 
ealling for that of Robert Burns. 

It was a warm afternoon, and, 
though his coat was off and he worked 
in his shirt-sleeves, the young man 
grew hot and thirsty. He halted in his 
mowing and began to sharpen his 
scythe—the noise of his whet-stone 
mingling with the sweet sounds of the 
summer. His ear took note of the 
song of a thrush, the tinkle of a burn, 
the hum of bees. He felt the edge of 
his blade critically, and being satisfied 
with its keenness, laid it down and 
stooped to quench his thirst in the 
bubbling water, and it was as he raised 
his head all wet and dripping that he 
caught sight of Elizabeth. 

The poet brushed the water from his 
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eyes half incredulously, as if by so do- 
ing an illusion might be dispelled. 

What small vision of loveliness in 
white muslin and blue ribbons, with 
great swimming blue eyes, was flying 
up the road towards him—panting and 
breathless—halting and limping,—one 
high-heeled slipper on and the other 
(already come to grief) clutched with a 
parasol to her breast. 

Elizabeth, who had already heard 
the hoofs of Sir Ronald’s horse upon 
the road behind her, was looking 
wildly about for succor. Her eye fell 
upon a horse and cart by the farm- 
house, and here was a youth—doubtless 
the farmer’s son—who might assist 
her. 

“Could you”—she exclaimed breath- 
lessly and appealingly—‘“could you— 
drive me, please—across the Diridh 
Mor?” 

Alan Rutherfurd hesitated just long 
enough to gather his scattered wits 
Then he bowed low. 
“Madam,” said he solemnly, “I will 
drive you, if you desire it—to the 
world’s end!” 

Elizabeth was tov much agitated to 
take much note of the manner of the 
answer. “Oh, please—please,” she 
said, “be quick. It is getting late, and 
I am going to my aunt, Miss Rachel 
M’Pherson, at Knockanee, and I must 
get there to-night.” 

She cast a hasty glance down the 
road behind ber, and Alan, with the 
penetration of his profession, saw that 
here was « young lady running away. 
This was an adventure for which even 
his writing of romances had hardly 
prepared hit. 

“If jou wilt do me the honor to 
come into the house,” said he, “I shall 
procure——" He _ stopped. “I am 
afraid,” he added lamely, “there is 
nothing but a cart.” 

But Elizabeth was quite ready to 
ride in a cart. She was quite ready 
and eager to escape into the little farm- 
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house, and there to sit all alone on a 
horse-hair sofa in the best parlor, 
while Mr. Alan Rutherfurd acquainted 
the farmer with the situation, and Sir 
Ronald came pounding up the road. 

Two minutes later the very beau- 
ideal of an enraged father broke in 
upon her. He was so angry, and spoke 
in such harsh and violent tones, that 
the protector of a benighted damsel 
thought himself justified in following 
in his rear, and in the extremity of his 
feelings Sir Ronald cared not though 
the world were behind him. Alan 
Rutherfurd positively blushed for the 
sulphurous character of the remarks 
with which he addressed his daugh- 
ter. 

Elizabeth had risen trembling like a 
leaf inastorm. “Father,” she sobbed 
with the courage of despair, “I—I can- 
not marry Invereil.” 

“You shall marry Invereil to-morrow 
if he asks you,” roared the baronet, 
who was flushed with wine as well as 
“Come away home at once.” 

tut Elizabeth did not move—she 
clasped her hands  convulsively. 
“Father,” she pleaded, “I was going 
to Aunt Rachel. Please, please let me 
go.” 

ut Sir Ronald merely consigned her 
to a less efficient protector. 

Alan Rutherfurd felt his blood boil, 
and he could keep silence no longer. 
“On the contrary,” said he, stepping 
forward. “The lady has asked me to 
drive her across the Diridh, and I am 
at her service.” 

Sir Ronald turned on him like a wild 
bull, apostrophizing his impertinence. 
“What do you mean by your imperti- 
nence?” he shouted. “This is my 
daughter.” 

“I am sorry for that,” retorted Mr. 
Rutherfurd coolly. He made a fine 
bow to Elizabeth. “I am ready to 
drive you, madam,” said he. 

Elizabeth clasped her hands more 
tightly than before. Was ever such 
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a timid conventional maiden in such a 
predicament? She was indeed between 
the devil and the deep sea, for if there 
was one woman she feared in the 
world it was her Aunt Rachel. It 
seemed an enormity, an impossibility, 
to defy her father, and yet—she could 
not go back to Invereil. Although too 
distressed and confused to notice that 
the young laborer in homespun was 
other than he seemed, his presence 
seemed to give her courage. 

“Father,” she faltered in desperation. 
“I—am going to Aunt Rachel.” She 
gave a frightened glance towards Alan, 
and that scion of the Law placed him- 
self in open opposition to parental au- 
thority. He made a step forward. 
“And I shall take you to her, madam,” 
he said, and looked at Sir Ronald with 
a bold front. 

The angry baronet found himself in 
an awkward position. He was no 
match for the young man, and it was 
clear he could not take his daughter 
home by means of force. There fol- 
lowed a painful ten minutes. He 
choked, he stormed, he swore; finally, 
he washed his hands of Elizabeth, 
strode out of the house, and, mount- 
ing his horse, rode back down the Blue 
Glen. 

“IT am sorry I have nothing but a 
eart,” said Mr. Alan Rutherfurd gently. 
But Elizabeth could not speak. 

Poor Elizabeth! it is to be feared 
she had but a doleful journey across 
the Diridh Mor. The magnitude of 
the thing she had done fairly over- 
whelmed her, and when she realized, 
as she must have done at some point 
in her adventure, that she had appealed 
not to a laborer, who could be hired, 
but to the protection of a gentleman, 
she could have sunk into the earth. 
She sat stiffly on a little throne impro- 
vised for her in the cart, her white 
muslin frock spread out around her, 
silent and downcast, her lips set, her 
hands playing nervously with the rib- 


bon on which hung her precious pend- 
ant. 

Mr. Alan Rutherfurd sat on the 
shafts of the cart and drove. His 
head was in a whirl, for with the 
promptitude of a poet he had fallen 
in love, and he drove that summer eve- 
ning not across the Diridh alone, but 
also across that borderland which 
separates the country of mere common 
men from the lovers’ “Land of Illu- 
sion.” There was a magic and a mys- 
tic beauty even in the Diridh itself. 
Mighty bens rose high on either side, 
solemn and quiet, their deep, shadowy 
hollows sinking away from the still 
golden light of the evening sun. Small 
blue lochans stretched along by the 
side of the road, and as the cart rat- 
tled by them, herds of deer, beautiful 
and timid as Elizabeth herself, bounded 
away from them and melted into the 
glow on the hill-slopes. 

Several times the youth essayed to 
address the maiden, but as often as he 
did so the obvious distress of her whole 
aspect abashed him. His ardent blood 
fairly boiled to think of her wrongs,— 
of her father’s brutal conduct—of the 
cruel coercion that would have forced 
this peerless child into a loveless mar- 
ringe. He adored her spirit in revolt- 
ing, her trouble, her innocence, her 
youth. From the farmer he had 
learned who she was, and he congrat- 
ulated himself warmly on the fact that 
he had a slight acquaintance with Miss 
Rachel M’Pherson. That hitherto un- 
appreciated honor had now acquired 
astonishing importance in his eyes. 

The summer evening had given place 
to the summer night before the cart ar- 
rived at its destination. The sunset 
rays had faded and the stars had come 
out, and Elizabeth on her throne of 
hay glimmered like a white flower. 
The fragrant woods on the eastern side 
of the Diridh were filled with night 
noises, the hooting of owls, the whir- 
ring of bats’ wings, and it was with 
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a feeling of relief that Alan saw lights 
still burning in Miss Rachel’s abode. 
He drove his clumsy chariot to the 
frout door, where the wheels made a 
grating on the gravel that might have 
roused a_ sleeping household. He 
helped Elizabeth to alight. 

“TI—cannet thank you,” she fal- 
tered, looking at him with great, timid, 
swimming eyes. “I—I am ashamed 
to have given so much trouble.” 

“You have done me an honor I shali 
never forget,” said Alan. “It is I 
who must be grateful.” 

Miss Rachel, who was always last 
of her household to go to bed, opened 
the door at this point, and her incred- 
ulous eyes beheld her niece Elizabeth, 
clad in white muslin and a sun-bonnet, 
alighting from a cart and taking leave 
of a young man—not, it seemed, with- 
out emotion. She almost rubbed her 
eyes, for the thing was really not pos- 
sible. 

Elizabeth ran to her, faltering and 
incoherent. 

“Oh, Aunt Rachel! I have come to 
you. Will you take me? I—I will 
tell you what has happened.” 

Miss Rachel, grim and tall, with 
piercing eyes under her mob-cap, stood 
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regarding her in ominous silence for a 
moment, her figure blocking the door- 
way. 

“Well,” she said, “tell me. 
I require an explanation.” 

But Elizabeth really seemed incapa- 
ble of giving one, and her cavalier 
could do no less than try to rescue her 
from this Gorgon He made a sweep- 
ing bow and saluted the old lady. 

“IT ara honored in being able to do a 
small service for Miss M’Pherson,” he 
said. “If it has been done clumsily 
the blame is mine. But when you 
know the circumstances I have no 
doubt you will forgive me.” 

The gravity and formality of his 
manner still further perplexed Miss 
Rachel, and diverted her attention from 
the crimson distress of the little figure 
in the doorway. 

“I have heard of your pranks and 
your poetry, Mr. Alan Rutherfurd,” 
she said grimly. “I will need to hear 
more before I thank you for your serv- 
ices; for the present I wish you good- 
night.” She drew her trembling grand- 
niece int« the little hall and shut the 
door. 

“And now,” she said, “I will hear 
what you have to say, Elizabeth.” 


I think 


(To be concluded.) 
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He comes out of the office, which is 
a pretty large one, with a series of 
nods—condescending, curt, indifferent, 
friendly, and deferential. He has de- 
testations and preferences, even cro- 
nies; and if he has superiors, he has 
also inferiors. But whereas his fate 
depends on the esteem of a superior, 
the fate of no inferior depends on his 
esteem. When he nods deferentially 
he is bowing to an august power before 
which all others are in essence equal; 


the least of his inferiors knows that. 
And the least of his inferiors will light, 
on the stairs, a cigarette with the same 
gesture, and of perhaps the same 
brand, as his own—to signalize the mo- 
ment of freedom, of emergence from the 
machine into human citizenship. Pres- 
ently he is walking down the crammed 
street with one or two preferences or 
indifferences, and they are communicat- 
ing with each other in slang, across the 
shoulders of jostling interrupters, and 
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amid the shouts of newsboys and the 
immense roaring of the roadway. And 
at the back of his mind, while he talks 
and smiles, or frowns, is a clear vision 
of a terminus and a clock and a train. 
Just as the water-side man, wherever 
he may be, is aware, night and day, of 
the exact state of the tide, so this man 
carries in his brain a time-table of a 
particular series of trains, and subcon- 
sciously he is always aware whether 
he can catch a particular train, and if 
so, whether he must hurry or may 
loiter. His case is not peculiar. He 
is just an indistinguishable man on 
the crowded footpaths, and all the men 
on the footpaths, like him, are secretly 
obsessed by the vision of a train just 
moving out of a station. 

He arrives at the terminus with only 
one companion; the rest, with nods, 
have vanished away at one street cor- 
ner or another. Gradually he is sort- 
ing himself out. Both he and his com- 


panion know that there are a hun- 


dred and twenty seconds to spare. The 
companion relates a new humorous 
story of something unprintable, alleged 
to have happened between a man and 
a woman. The receiver of the story 
laughs with honest glee, and is grate- 
ful, and the companion has the air of 
a benefactor; which indeed he is, for 
these stories are the ready-money of 
social intercourse. The companion 
strides off, with a nod. The other re- 
mains solitary. He has sorted himself 
out, but only for a minute. In a min- 
ute he is an indistinguishable unit 
again, with nine others, in the com- 
partment of a moving train. He reads 
an evening newspaper, which seems to 
have come into his hand of its own 
agency, for he catches it every night 
with a purely mechanical grasp as it 
flies in the street. He reads of deeds 
and misdeeds, and glances aside un- 
easily from the disturbing tidings of 
restless men who will not let the social 


order alone. Suddenly, after the train 
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has stopped several times, he folds up 
the newspaper as it is stopping again, 
and gets blindly out. As he surges 
up into the street on a torrent of his 
brothers, he seems less sorted than 
ever. The street into which he comes 
is broad and busy, and the same news- 
papers are flying in it. Nevertheless, 
the street is different from the streets 
of the centre. It has a reddish or a 
yellowish quality of color, and there 
is not the same haste init. He walks 
more quickly now. He walks a long 
way up another broad street, in which 
rare autobuses and tradesmen’s carts 
rattle and thunder. The street gets 
imperceptibly quieter, and more ver- 
durous. He passes a dozen side- 
streets, and at last he turns into a side- 
street. And this side-street is full of 
trees and tranquility. It is so silent 
that to reach it he might have trav- 
elled seventy miles instead of seven. 
There are glimpses of yellow and red 
houses behind thick summer verdure. 
His pace still quickens. He smiles 
to himself at the story, and wonders to 
whom he can present it on the morrow. 
And then he halts and pushes open a 
gate upon which is painted a name. 
And he is in a small garden, with a 
vista of a larger garden behind. And 
down the vista is a young girl, with the 
innocence and grace and awkwardness 
and knowingness of her years—six- 
teen; a little shabby, or perhaps care- 
less, in her attire, but enchanting. 
She starts forward smiling, and ex- 
claims: 

“Father!” 

Now he is definitely sorted out. 

Though this man is one of the crowd, 
though nobody would look twice at 
him in Cannon Street, yet it is to the 
successful and the felicitous crowd 
that he belongs. There are tens of 
thousands of his grade; but he has the 
right to fancy himself a bit. He can 
do certain difficult things very well— 
else how, in the flerce and gigantic 
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struggle for money, should he contrive 
to get hold of five hundred pounds a 
year? 

He is a lord in his demesne; nay, 
even a sort of eternal father. Two 
servants go in fear of him, because his 
wife uses him as a bogey to intimidate 
them. His son, the schoolboy, a 
mighty one at school, knows there is 
no appeal from him, and quite sin- 
cerely has an idea that his pockets are 
inexhaustible. Whenever his son has 
seen him called upon to pay he has al- 
ways paid, and money has always been 
left in his pocket. His daughter 
adores and exasperates him. His wife, 
with her private system of visits, 
and her suffragetting, and her inde- 
pendences, recognizes ultimately in 
every conflict that the resultant of 
forces is against her and for him. 
When he is very benevolent he joins 
her in the game of pretending that 
they are equals. He is the distributor 
of joy. When he laughs, all laugh, 
and word shoots through the demesne 
that father is in a good humor. 

He laughs to-night. The weather 
is superb; it is the best time of the 
year in the suburbs. Twilight is end- 
less; the silver will not die out of the 
sky. He wanders in the garden, the 
others with him. He works potter- 
ingly. He shows himself more pow- 
erful than his son, both physically and 
mentally. He spoils his daughter. 
who is daily growing more mysterious. 
He administers flattery to his wife. He 
throws scraps of kindness to the serv- 
ants. It is his wife who at last in- 
sists on the children going to bed. 
Lights show at the upper windows. 
The kitchen is dark and silent. His 
wife calls to him from upstairs. He 
strolls round to the front patch of gar- 
den, stares down the side-road, sees an 
autobus slide past the end of it, shuts 
and secures the gate, comes into the 
house, bolts the front-<door, bolts the 
back-loor, inspects the windows, 
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the kitchen: finally, he 
extinguishes the gas in the hall. 
Then he leaves the ground-floor 
to its solitude, and on the first-floor 
peeps in at his snoring son, and ad- 
monishes his daughter through a door 
ajar not to read in bed. He goes to 
the chief bedroom, and locks himself 
therein with his wife; and yawns. The 
night has come. He has made his 
dispositions for the night. And now 
he must trust himself, and all that is 
his, to the night. A vague, faint 
anxiety penetrates him. He can feel 
the weight of five human beings de 
pending on him; their faith in him lies 
heavy. 

In the middle of the night he wakes 
up, and is reminded of such-and-such a 
dish of which he partook. He remem- 
bers what his wife said: “There’s no 
doing anything with that girl’—the 
daughter—“I don’t know what's come 
over her.” And he thinks of all his 
son’s faults and stupidities, and of 
what it will be to have two children 
adult. It is true—there is no doing 
anything with either one or the other. 
Their characters are unchangeable—to 
be taken or left. This is one lesson he 
has learnt in the last ten years. And 
his wife . . . ! The whole organ- 
ism of the demesne presents itself to 
him, lying awake, as most extraordina- 
rily complicated. The garden alone, 
the rose-trees alone—what a constant 
cause of solicitude! The friction of 
the servants—was one of them a thief 
or was she not? The landiord must 
be bullied about the roof. Then, new 
wall-papers! A hinge! His clothes! 
His boots! His wife’s clothes, and 
her occasional strange disconcerting 
apathy! The children’s clothes! Rent! 
Taxes! Rates! Season-ticket! Sub- 
scriptions! Negligence of the news- 
vendor! Bills! Seaside holiday! Er- 
ratic striking of the drawing-room 
clock! The pain in his daughter’s 
back! The singular pain in his own 


glances at 
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groin—nothing, und yet ! In- 
surance premium! And above all, the 
office! Who knew, who could tell, 
what might happen? There was no 
margin of safety, not fifty pounds mar- 
gin of safety. He walked in success 
and happiness on a thin brittle crust! 
Crack! And where would they all be? 
Where would be the illusion of his son 
and daughter tbat he was an impreg- 
nable and unshakable rock? What 
would his son think if he knew that his 
father often calculated to half-a-crown, 
and economized in cigarettes and a 
great deal in lunches? 

He asks, “Why did I bring all this 
on myself? Where do I come in, after 
all?” The dawn, very early, 
and he goes to sleep once more! 

The next morning, factitiously bright 
after his bath, he is eating his break- 
fast, reading his newspaper, and look- 
ing at his watch. The night is over; 
the complicated organism is in full 
work again, with its air of absolute se- 
curity. His newspaper, inspired by a 
millionaire to gain a millionaire’s ends 
by appealing to the ingenuousness of 
this clever struggler, is uneasy with ac- 
counts of attacks meditated on the es- 
tablished order. His mind is made up. 

The Nation. 
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The established order may not be per- 
fect, but he is in favor of it. He has 
arrived, at an equilibrium, unstable 
possibly, but an equilibrium. One 
push, and he would be over! There- 
fore, no push! He hardens his heart 
against the complaint of the unjustly 
treated. He has his own folk to think 
about. 

The station is now drawing him like 
a magnet. He sees in his mind’s eye 
every yard of the way between the 
side-street and the office, and in imag- 
ination he can hear the clock striking 
at the other end. He must go; he must 
Several persons help him to go, 
and at the garden-gate he stoops and 
kisses that mysterious daughter. He 
strides down the side-street. Only a 
moment ago, it seems, he was striding 
up it! He turns into the long road. 
It is a grinding walk in the already hot 
sun. He reaches the station and de- 
seends into it, and is diminished from 
an eternal father to a mere unit of a 
throng. But on the platform he meets 
a jolly acquaintance. His face re- 
laxes as they salute. “I say,” he says 
after an instant, bursting with a good 
thing, “Have you heard the tale about 
the——” 


go! 


Arnold Bennett. 





AN ARMORY FOR WOMEN. 


We are badly behind the times— 
quite four hundred years behind. Let 
us listen to the great Agrippa, circa 
1511. Hear him as he treats the burn- 
ing subject of the day and hour. Here 
is the title of a 1670 translation: “Fe- 
male Pre-eminence: | or the Dignity and 
Excellency of that Sex above the Male. 
An Ingenious Discourse: | Written 
Originally in Latine, | By Henry Corne- 
lius Agrippa, Knight | Doctor of Physick, 
Doctor of both | Laws, and Privy-Coun- 
sellor to the | Emperor Charles the 


Fifth. | Done into English, with Ad- | 
ditional Advantages. | By H. C. [are] | 
1 Esdr. 3. 12. Women are strongest.” 
There is no question here of equality. 
Agrippa writes “De Nobilitate et Pre- 
cellentia Foeminei Sexus.” He enjoyed 
a lurid insight into the excellency and 
‘preheminence of Women above Men”, 
which was denied even to the most 
brilliant speakers in the suffrage de- 
bate. He lays it down that “the noble 
and delicate Feminine Race doth almost 
to infinity excell that rough-hewn, bois- 
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terous kind, the Male.” This, to the 
superficial mind, “odd Assertion, and 
extravagantly Paradovical,” he proceeds 
to prove “not by adulterated and 
painted Speeches, neither with logical 
snares,” but by the Bible, history, and 
all the best authors. For instance, as 
“Pliny (that great Clark of Nature's 
Closet) relates, the Lion which spareth 
no other Creature, trembles at a 
Woman. Nor is it only the 
Conceit of fond Opinion, but a very 
credible Truth, that even Spiritual Na- 
tures, incorporeal Essences, and Dae- 
mons have many times been enamored 
of Women with wonderful passion.” 

This is merely one magical proof out 
of many. Thus, when a woman falls, 
she almost always falls on her “backe, 
and seldome, or never on her head or 
face. . . When drowned, (as Pliny 
relates, and Experience proves) they 
lye in the Water with their Faces 
downwards.” At times also it is 
known that Woman “without hurt hath 
fed on raw flesh, raw fish, often times 
upon coals, loame, stones; also hath 
concocted metalls, poysons, and many 
things of this sort, and converted 
them into wholesome nutriment.” She 
further enjoys “this peculiar privilege. 
that looking downwards, though from 
never so high a precepice, she is not 
seized with that dizziness or dimness of 
sight, which frequently in such acci- 
dents happens to Men. As also if a 
Man aud Woman together chance to be 
exposed to danger by Water (deprived 
of all external aid or assistance) you 
may behold her a long time floating on 
the Chrystal Superficies, the compassion- 
ate Element seeming unwilling to con- 
tract the guilt of destroying so much 
Excellency; whilest the Man streight 
sinks, and (like other gross bodies) 
tends to the bottome, as his proper 
Center.” 

“Now in Man,” declares our ma- 
gician, “that noble member the Head, 
is oft in Age or other Infirmity plun- 
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dered of Hair, its native ornament, and 
grows deformed with a despicable 
Baldness; from which misfortune 
Women by an extraordinary privilege 
of Nature are exempt.” Besides, we 
must all reverently admit that 
“women’s Faces remain always smooth 
and comely.”” Whereas in men the 
countenance is ofien “so soiled with a 
most odious beard, and covered with 
nasty haires, that they can scarce be 
discerned from beasts.” Which is a 
hurd saying. 

Man has been 
from the beginning. 
the Creation. Consider the name 
“Adam;” does it not mean “Earth?” 
On the other hand, consider “Eve;” 
does it not mean “Life?” And is not 
life pre-eminent above a dull clod? 
So, in the Latin, “Mulier” is, as it were, 
“melior.” A most striking corrobora- 
tion! The ingenious translator adds 
the argument that, although in Eng- 
lish 
Some little wits at Woman rail and 

ban, 
Swearing she’s called so, quasi woe to 
Man,” 
yet the better derivations are from 
“woo-man,” or else from “with (wi’)- 
man,” intimating the male need of her 
company, “and his dull heartless condi- 
tion without her’. At any rate, one 
thing is certain: that the woman’s 
name, in the original language, “hath 
a much nearer Afinity with the inef- 
fable T'etragrammaton.” 

The tale of Man’s congenital mis- 
fortune is not yet ended. He was, it 
is true, first created, and then Woman. 
But let him not take pride in it. For 
it is a fresh cause of humiliation, see- 
ing that in Woman “was compleated 
the Heavens and the Earth, and all the 
glory of them, for after her Creation, 
the great Creator rested, as having 
nothing more honorable to frame;” and 
moreover was so pleased at having 
“finisht this glorious work 8o happily, 


badly handicapped 
To go back to 
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that he instituted a day of each seven 
to celebrate its Festival. Women then 
being the last of Creatures, the end, 
complement, and consummation of all 
the works of God, what Ignorance is 
there so stupid, or what Impudence 
can there be so effronted, as to deny her 
a Prerogative above all other Creatures, 
without whom the World itself had 
been imperfect; it being impossible the 
same should be compleated, but in 
some Creature most perfect; and ab- 
surd to dream, that Infinite Wisdom 
would conclude so noble a Fabrick, 
with a thing any way trivial or defec- 
for the whole Universe being 
Created by God, as an entire and 
perfect Circle, it was requisite the 
same should be made up, and finisht in 
such an exact and absolute particle, as 
might with a most strict Tye unite and 
glew together the first of all things with 
the last.” After which our ordinary 
banal compliments to the ladies surely 
sing very small indeed. 

Again, Man was made of mere earth: 
Woman of a living body with a soul 
in it; so that Man was only Nature’s 
handiwork, whilst Woman was God’s. 
Hence the exceptional charms of the 
female: for instance, “a Row of ines- 
timable Pearl, her fine small Teeth, 
even, and out-vying Ivory for white- 
ness, yet fewer in number than Mans, 
as having less occasion to use them, 
because neither great Eater, nor Biter.” 
There seems to be an unpleasant sug- 
gestion here. However, do not “the 
tips of her hands and feet end in a 
round orbicular compleatnesse’”’? 

In her God epitomized the beauty of 
all His other works. “Those perfec- 
tions which sparkle here and there in 
them, are collected and constellated in 
her, whom we may call, a Draught of 
the whole Creation in Miniature, or a 
Copy of that vast Volume done in ex- 
Shorthand. Hence all Crea- 
love, and almost adore 


tive: 


quisite 
tures admire, 
her” 
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Woman had a birthplace infinitely 
superior to Man’s. She was formed in 
Paradise “with the Angells;’ Man, on 
the contrary, was created “out of Par- 
adise, in a rural Field, with irrational 
Brutes.” So it has come about that 
Woman “carries yet an Air of Para- 
dise, something that speaks her sub- 
lime discent, her Inclinations being 
generally more pious and devout, and 
her Countenance Angelical.” 

So contemptible are men that they 
have tried, with almost complete suc- 
cess, to put their fall upon Eve. The 
truth being that to Man “was for- 
bidden the fruit of that unhappy Tree, 
which set all Posterities Teeth on edge; 
not to the Woman, who was not then 
so much as Created.” Thus Adam 
“sinned by eating, not the woman; the 
man brought death, not the woman; 
and wee all have sinned in Adam, not 
in Eve.” The Bible praises women 
more for their wickedness than men 
for “doing wel.” Contrast the treat- 
ment of Rachel, Rebecca, Rahab, Jael, 
Judith, with that of Cain, Esau, Saul, 
Lot. In the Scriptures many men are 
condemned to eternal torments, not 
one woman; similarly, “the Eagle 
which is Queen of all Birds, always 
of the Female, never of the Male, is 
found; and it is said, that there is 
but one only Phoenix, and that a Fe- 
male, which is in Egypt. But on the 
contrary of the Serpent the 
Basiliske, the most poysonous of all 
venemous creatures, there is none ex- 
cept a Male, which is impossible to be 
gendered a Female.” 

After which horrible fact it is com- 
paratively trivial to be reminded that 
not only did Adam lock the gates of 
heaven, but his eldest son “hath un- 
locked the gates of Hell, he was the 
first Envyer, the first Manslayer, the 
first Parricide, the first despairing of 
the mercie of God; the first that had 
two Wives, Lamech: the first drunkard, 
Noah; the first tyrant and idol- 
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ater, Nimrod.” “Men first made con- 
venants with devills, and found out 
prophane arts; the sons of Jacob first 
sold their brethren, Pharaoh the Egyp- 
tian first killed children” — the list be- 
comes so appalling that I do not pro- 
pose to continue. 

There remains to be mentioned but 
one last, crushing, pulverising proof— 
if it is needed!—of woman’s ineffable 
pre-eminence. To crown her triumph, 
she is a better speaker. “Speech, that 
divine Faculty differencing us from 
Brutes, whereby the Soul puts concep- 
tions into words, and makes her Ap- 
prehensions audible, which the pro- 
found Tresmigistus prizes at no lower 
rate than I; and the Poet Hesiod de- 
servedly stiles our best Treasure.” “TI 
appeal,” exclaims in his earnest en- 
thusism our noble magician Agrippa, 
“I appeal to each Man’s own Experience 
(and some I know have had cause to 
observe it) whether Women are not nat- 
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urally more eloquent of Speech, than 
Men, and their Tongues more apt and 
roluble to cloath their thoughts in Lan- 
guage, and express their sentiments on 
any occasion. How sweet and insinu- 
ating are their Complements? how close 
and home their objurgations? how sud- 
den their Answers? how ingenious 
their Retorts? how ready their Ex- 
cuses? how neat their Evasions? how 
irresistible their Intreaties? Did not 
every one of us first learn to speak 
from no other Tutors than our Moth- 
ers or Nurses? and in this behalf Na- 
ture (like a curefull Governess) so 
wisely provides for Humanity, that 
scarce ever any of the Sex are found 
dumb.” 

“Solvuntur risu tabuke.” Be it re- 
membered, Agrippa wrote in all por- 
tentous seriousness to gain the patron- 
age of the High and Mighty Princess 
Mary of Burgundy. What is more as- 
tonishing, he succeeded. 

Henry Blanchamp. 





TREATIES OF WAR AND PEACE. 


The first Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
which was concluded by Mr. Balfour’s 
Government on August 12, 1905, was 
really a war treaty, for it bound this 
country to wage war in alliance with 
Japan if, by reason of unprovoked at- 
tack or aggressive action by another 
power, Japan should be involved in 
war in defence of territorial rights, or 
of certain common objects of policy or 
special interest, or of the principle of 
the open door. The net result would 
have been that if the military and mil- 
itant party, which at present has the 
upper hand in Japan, should have 
picked a quarrel or started war with 
any other Power, Great Britain would 
have been called on to assist; and if 
we had refused, on the ground that the 
real provocation came from Japan, or 
that the objects of the war were not 


covered by the treaty, we should cer- 
tainly have been subjected to a charge 
of bad faith, and of honoring the treaty 
in the breach rather than in the observ- 
ance. A minor objection to the old 
treaty was a distinctly humiliating 
stipulation that we should have a free 
hand in any measures for the defence 
of the Indian Frontier. We agree 
with a Manchester contemporary that 
if we cannot keep India without the 
moral support or military assistance of 
Japan, we do not deserve to keep In- 
dia at all. It does seem extraordinary 
that a treaty so repugnant to English 
traditions, and so dangerous alike to 
our national security and to interna- 
tional peace, should have remained so 
long in existence. Apparently, it 
might have lasted for the whole of the 
ten years for which it was contracted 
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but for the fact that, during the debate 
on the Naval Estimates, Sir Edward 
Grey signified his readiness to accept 
President Taft's offer, and to conclude 
a general and unrestricted treaty of 
peace with the United States. As a 
matter of fact, the Jingo party, both in 
the United States, and in Japan, is al- 
ways insisting upon the possibility, 
probability, or inevitability of an 
American-Japanese war. Nor is this 
surprising, for one of the most signifi- 
cant features of modern competition 
in armaments is that in every coun- 
try which has either great firms man- 
ufacturing war materials, or contract- 
ors, or diplomatic agents, or ministers 
of the baser sort—and how few coun- 
tries are free from ull these elements— 
there some foreign Power is certain to 
be singled out as a danger, a menace, 
and a probable enemy. Where there 
is a certain amount of inflammable 
material between two countries, like 
Austria and Italy, or the United 
States and Japan, it is clearly impru- 
dent for another nation to entangle it- 
self in even a defensive alliance with 
either of them. 

Chauvinists often inveigh 
treaties of arbitration, on the ground 
that they restrict our freedom of ac- 
tion, meaning that they make it more 
difficult for us to go to war. But the 
1905 treaty with Japan restricted our 
freedom of action, in the sense that, 
under certain circumstances, it would 
have made it difficult or, perhaps, im- 
possible, for us to remain at peace, and 
if Sir Edward Grey had allowed the 
treaty to stand, he would have been un- 
able to carry through an arbitration 
pact with the United States. For 
that pact, as President Taft explained 
in Atlantie City, provides that all ques- 
tions of international concern “of a 
justiciable character” shall be submit- 
ted to the arbitration of an impartial 
tribunal, and although it does not ex- 
make arbitration necessary, it 


against 


actly 
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does something which is, perhaps, still 
better. In the language of President 
Taft, it “interposes an interval of a 
year between the happening of the dif- 
ficulties and the bringing of the mat- 
ter to arbitration, with the growing pos- 
sibility—as the ruffled feelings of the 
nations may be smoothed out by time 
—that the differences may be adjusted 
by mediation instead of judicial ac- 
tion.” 

Now it is sufficiently obvious that if 
Great Britain were bound by treaty to 
make common cause wih Japan in war 
against the United States, should such 
a war arise under conditions contem- 
plated by the Anglo-Japanese treaty, 
then the old bond entered into with 
Japan would conflict with the new bond 
entered into with the United States. 
Hence a change in the Japanese treaty 
became imperative, and last Saturday 
the text of a new treaty with Japan 
was published by the Foreign Office. 
In this treaty the reference to the In- 
dian frontier and to the paramountcy 
of Japan in Korea are left out, but an 
all-important change is made by an 
addition to the principal clause. In 
the old treaty the clause ran as fol- 
lows :— 


If by reason of unprovoked attack or 
ageressive action, wherever arising, on 
the part of any Power or Powers, 
either high contracting party should be 
involved in war in defence of its ter- 
ritorial rights or special interests men- 
tioned in the preamble of this agree- 
ment, the other high contracting party 
will at once come to the assistance of 
its ally. and will conduct the war in 
common, nad make peace in mutual 
ugreement with it. 


In the new treaty the old clause is re- 
tained, but a new sentence is added to 
the following effect :— 

Should either high contracting party 
conclude a treaty of general arbitra- 
tion with a third Power, it is agreed 
that nothing in this agreement shall 
entail upon such contracting party an 
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obligation to go to war with the Power 
with whom such treaty of arbitration 
is in force. 
Thus either England or Japan is now 
at liberty to eliminate the danger of 
war with any third Power by entering 
into a treaty of general arbitration with 
that Power. If, then, a treaty of gen- 
eral arbitration should happily be 
signed in the course of the present year 
with the United States, and some time 
afterwards a war should rise between 
Japan and the United States, in which 
(let us say) the United States is the ag 
gressor, we shall not be bound to assist 
Japan, as we should have been at any 
time during the last six years. The 
mere contemplation of what might 
have happened, of the awful and ruin- 
ous consequences, not only to England 
and the United States, but also to 
Canada, of a mishap under the old 
treaty, will enable our readers to meas- 
ure the value of the revised version. It 
is impossible to over-rate the debt of 
gratitude which the English-speaking 
races on both sides of the Atlantic and 
civilization generally will owe to Pres- 
ident Taft and Sir Edward Grey, if 
they can bring to a successful result 
these negotiations; and now that the 
new treaty with Japan has been signed 
we may be sure that, at any rate, so 
far as this country is concerned, the 
The Economist. 
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new arbitration treaty with the United 
States is secure. 

At this moment, when one or two un- 
scrupulous newspapers are trying to 
depress the City by inflammatory at- 
tacks on the German Government, we 
may recall another part of President 
Taft’s speech, in which he referred to 
the increasingly settled condition of 
the world, especially during the last 
25 years. It is true, he added, that 
“we have had in those years several 
freak wars—the war between China 
and Japan, the war between Russia and 
Japan, the war between the United 
States and Spain, the war between 
England and the Boers, and, perhaps, 
some others.” President Taft’s im- 
partial description of these wars as 
“freak wars” is very good, especially 
since the discovery that the blowing 
up of the “Maine” was probably an ac- 
cident. “Nevertheless,” he went on, 
“as between the great countries of Eu- 
rope, which have armed themselves to 
the teeth since the German-French 
war, peace has been maintained, and, 
under the inspiration of a common de- 
sire for peace, treaties have been made 
with reference to arbitration, and for 
the establishment of a Court at the 
Hague for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes.” 





“A LADY ALONE.” 


Poor people seldom speak of anyone 
above them in rank as “an old maid”— 
unless, indeed, with apology and in 
excuse for extreme eccentricity. More 
often they lump unmarried women and 
widows together and allude to them all 
as “ladies alone.” In almost every 
parish there is at least one “lady alone” 
who is of immense service to her poor 
neighbors, who visits the sick and ar- 
ranges for convalescents, finds work, 
and raises pensions and pays rents, 


and of whom it is generally acknowl- 
elged that “it is very nice for her to 
be able to do it!” It is a singular 
point of view; at least it is one that is 
only taken in connection with “ladies 
alone,” and it is not at all confined to 
poor people, though the idea seems to 
have originated with them. “I don’t 
know where I should have been last 
winter but for her,’ we may hear a 
cottage-woman say. “I’m sure she 
did take some trouble! But then, you 
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know, as I always say to my husband, 
how nice it is for her to be able to do 
it—a lady alone—like her!” That the 
lady in question should be preserved 


from the agonies of uselessness is a. 


concurrent cause of thankfulness which 
effectually prevents any exaggeration 
of gratitude or any false shame in the 
acceptance of favors. 

All those who follow good works as 
a profession make demands upon the 
“lady alone.” They do not ask for 
donations of time and trouble—you 
can get them elsewhere—they want 
subscriptions of time to be given at 
short, regular intervals, and continued 
indefinitely. “I thought it would be 
nice for you to give one or two even- 
ings a week during the winter to the 
show,” says the curate, with studied 
lightness of touch. No lone woman 
ever needs to be short of a job. She 
can always undertake something regu- 
lar from which her married sisters, as 
a rule, hide—very legitimately—behind 
their husbands or “the boys’ holidays.” 
For instance, it is very nice for such a 
one to be honorary secretary to a small 
institution, or, perhaps, treasurer. The 
responsibility is, indeed, a serious privi- 
lege, and the amount she is likely to 
be out of pocket not negligible and the 
correspondence voluminous; but, then, 
how lucky she is to have the time and 
money! Of course there are plenty of 
smaller jobs ready to be pressed upon 
those who make a firm stand against 
the bigger ones—mothers’ meetings, for 
instance—and for these lack of the re- 
quisite experience is never a valid ex- 
cuse: those who plead it are regarded 
as depriving themselves of a pleasure 
through sheer laziness. The last bit 
of work which we heard suggested to a 
particularly busy unmarried woman 
might be considered ecclesiastical 
rather than secular. Bishops nowa- 
days like that churches, even country 
churches, should be left open. They 
are quite right. Anything which mod- 
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ities the ridiculous notion that religion 
is a Sunday affair must do good; and, 
besides, is anything so irritating as to 
find a notice on a fine Gothic doorway 
telling you to ask for the keys at some 
unknown cottage at some unknown 
distance? In our experience bishops 
are almost always more right than 
clergy—in theory at least. The hard 
part is the carrying-out of their in- 
junctions. Churches standing well 
outside the village street—as so many 
do—would offer a convenient harbor 
for tramps, or the clergy think they 
would. To “a lady alone” living near 
such a church it was suggested that 
it would be very nice for her to solve 
the difficulty of the open church be- 
tween the parson and his diocesan by 
“sitting in it’! Sitting in a gloomy, 
stuffy church alone! All signs pointed 
to her for the post. The privilege lay 
to her hand, so she was assured. Yet 
she was not a woman of marked devo- 
tional habit. She was not of an awe- 
inspiring presence; tramps would cer- 
tainly have felt no fear of her. She 
had plainly not the power to address 
them for their edification, and she 
would have made but a poor struggle 
for those hymn-books marked “Not to 
be taken away” had any wayfaring 
person set his heart upon them. In 
justice to the sense of the married 
parishioners, it must be admitted that 
she who offered the task was also “a 
lady alone’—a widow living at a good 
long distance. 

In this matter of finding occupation 
it cannot be denied that single women 
do prey on each other. “Do you, or do 
you not, believe that women ought to 
have the vote?” asks an ardent Suffra- 
gette. In spite of all the Spectator’s ar- 
guments, most women living alone do 
think they ought to have it—in theory, 
as a part of the democratic ideal. 
Why, then, this mistaken believer is 
asked, does she not take part or lot in 
the sufferings of her militant sisters? 
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Here is she with money and talent; 
anyone would imagine she would wish 
to devote them to the cause. It would 
be “so nice for her’ to do it. In vain 
she declares she is out of sympathy 
with its upholders; in vain, when 
goaded to desperation, she admits that 
she thinks they deserve all they get, 
and more too, for a set of benighted ad- 
vocates of persecution; she is regarded 
not as an opinionated idiot, but as a 
lazy Laodicean who sacrifices every- 
thing for ease! It is probable that 
many lone women have accepted wid- 
owers with large families in order 
to get away from offers of “occupa- 
tion.” 

Another thing which it is “very nice” 
for women alone to be able to do is 
to lend! To lend what? But every- 
thing! Their house, if they have one; 
their pony-cart, carriage, or car; their 
money, their influence—all that they 
possess. The great borrowers are their 


young relations, and they say, “Jolly 


for her to have it to give us,” and 
there is no doubt that their mothers 
echo the feeling. They look upon the 
single state as one quite compact of 
unenviable privilege. “Unmarried 
women always look so young for their 
uge,” said the mother of a large fam- 
ily the other day in the hearing of the 
present writer. “I suppose it is be- 
cause they have no troubles.” Were 
there any unmarried women in Judea, 
one wonders, when the prophet was 
watching “the sparks fly upward”? 
Perhaps the most amusing sugges- 
tion ever made to fill the infinitely elas- 
tic time of “a lady alone” was one 
which the present writer lately read in 
a sermon—quite a good sermon, too. 
The preacher wished that all unmar- 
ried women should each adopt an or- 
phan “instead of petting dogs.” Thus 
might the poor-law question be eased. 
Now we do verily believe that scores 
of unmarried women who are in good 
health and not without means would 
The Spectator. 
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very much like to have an orphan to 
pet, but the difficulties in the way 
would be enormous and grotesque. In 
the first place, most of the orphans of 
the State have mothers—they are really 
only half-orphaned—who naturally are 
deeply interested in their welfare, and 
who, though they would no doubt agree 
that it was very nice for “a lady 
alone” to take the expense of their 
children, would certainly arrive to visit 
them by every excursion train. The 
social complications would be alarming, 
and would create a run upon complete 
orphans. As soon as these were 
adopted we might see some experi- 
ments in education which might en- 
lighten educationists, perhaps, but 
probably few of the many systems con- 
ceived would be carried out. Few un- 
supported women could stand against 
the advice they would receive. Some 
might, perhaps, retire, each alone with 
her orphan, into un-get-at-able wilds 
and firmly refuse to take in her letters 
from the postman; but the greater num- 
ber would be turned from any system- 
atic purpose, and crowds of orphans 
would go back. Imagine a Philistine 
brother face to face with a sentimental 
sister who has just been to the work- 
house and fetched home for good and 
all a small male orphaned tramp! 
Would her enthusiasm long survive the 
cold water and the ridicule? Those 
who chose girls would have more 
chance of success. Boys, however, 
would be at a premium. There is no 
doubt that to women,—married, single, 
or widows—little boys are more attrac- 
tive than little girls. 

Seriously, however, time is the last 
thing that ever hangs heavy on the 
hands of a woman alone. Seriously, 
nlso, no grave injustice is done to them 
as a class. Of course in their hearts 
they agree that it is “nice for them” 
to he able to be of use, only they would 
like sometimes that it should be left 
to them to say it. 
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THE CIRCUIT OF BRITAIN BY AEROPLANE. 


The most remarkable race the world 
has yet seen is over, and Naval-Lieu- 
tenant Conneau, flying a Blériot mono- 
plane under the name of “Beaumont,” 
has won the 10,0001. offered by The 
Daily Mail for the circuit of Britain— 
a total distance of 1010 miles in 22h. 
28m. 18s. of actual flying time, or just 
under 45 miles an hour. 

The basic idea of the race was to 
test the trustworthiness of the com- 
peting aéroplanes. With this end in 
view, five parts of the machine and 
five parts of the engine were marked, 
viz. the wings, rudder, elevator and 
fuselage, two cylinders, and various 
portions of the crank-case. 

Two of each of the five parts thus 
marked had to be in place throughout 
the race. The motor was marked with 
an electric needle, the fuselage with 
burnt-in letters, and the other parts 
with wire-on lead seals, their position 
being indicated with red paint on the 
fabric to assist the examiners at the 
various controls. 

The course was divided into five sec- 
tions, which were again divided, with 
the exception of the first and last, into 
controls, as follows: — Section 1.— 
Brooklands-Hendon (20 miles). Section 
2.—Hendon-Harrogate (182 miles), Har- 
rogate-Newcastle (68 miles), Newcastle- 
Edinburgh (93 miles). Section 3.—Edin- 
burgh-Stirling (81 miles), Stirling-Glas- 
gow (22 miles), Glasgow-Carlisle (86 
miles), Carlisle-Manchester (103 miles), 
Manchester-Bristol (141 miles). Section 
4.—Bristol-Exeter (65 miles), Exeter- 
Salisbury Plain (83 miles), Salisbury 
Plain-Brighton (76 miles). Section 5.— 
Brighton-Brooklands (40 miles). 

Provision was thus made for the 
competitors to experience every kind of 
country, while the climate provided, as 
the event proved, every kind of 
weather. Twelve hours’ resting time 


on the ground in a control had to be 
taken in Sections 2, 3, and 4, and no 
competitor was allowed to start in any 
of the Sections 3, 4, and 5 unless the 
full resting time had been taken in the 
previous section. This wise provision 
was made to ensure that the compet- 
itors had some rest and were not over- 
driven in the round. The times were 
taken from the start from one control 
to the arrival at the next, any stop- 
pages in between counting as flying 
time, while any resting time taken in 
any section over and above the twelve 
hours specified was also counted as 
flying time. 

On Saturday, July 22, the start was 
made at 4 p.m. from Brooklands. Of 
the original thirty entrants, twenty- 
eight were possible starters on the day; 
but only twenty actually went to the 
post, and only seventeen got away. 
Lieut. Porte (Déperdussin monoplane) 
and F. C. Jenkins (Blackburn mono- 
plane) both fell just after starting, 
smashing their machines, fortunately 
without injury to themselves, while 
Gordon England (Bristol biplane) could 
not get sufficient altitude to leave the 
ground. The rest reached Hendon, 
Védrines making the fastest time, 
19m. 48s., winning thereby the right to 
go first on Monday. 

Monday was perhaps the most re- 
markable day of the race. At the 
earliest dawn the machines began to 
fly away to the north, and when night 
fell they were scattered all along the 
line from London to Edinburgh. Be- 
fore noon Védrines and “Beaumont” 
both reached Edinburgh, where Valen- 
tine (Déperdussin monoplane) landed 
soon after four in the afternoon. 
Hamei (Blériot monoplane) arrived at 
Newcastle, Cody (Cody biplane) at 
Harrogate, and the rest lay between 
Harrogate and Hendon. 
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Tuesday night saw both the lead- 
ers at Bristol, Valentine at Glasgow, 
Hamel at Edinburgh, and Cody near 
Durham. On Wednesday, at a few 
minutes past two in the afternoon, the 
race was won, “Beaumont” beating 
Védrines on time by 1h. 9m. 47s. This 
result was chiefly due to the fact that 
the latter mistook the way at Bristol 
and alighted on the wrong ground, 
breaking a stay in doing so, and much 
precious time was lost before he was 
able to reach the actual aérodrome. 
Both arrived with all their marks in- 
tact. 

There is nothing astonishing in the 
fact that they so far outdistanced the 
rest of the competitors. They are both 
acknowledged pilots of the very first 
rank, with great experience in cross- 
country flying, while their machines 
and motors were the pick of their 
types. 

“Beaumont's” Blériot monoplane was 
of the usual cross-country type, fitted 
with a 50 horse-power Gnome motor 
and a Normale propeller. Its total sup- 
porting area is 17.5 metres; span, 8.9 
metres; length, 7.65 metres; and weight, 
230 kilos. 

Védrines’s Morane-Bore] monoplane 
is very similar to the Blériot, except 
in its landing chassis, the arrangement 
of the elevator, and the camber of its 
wings. In plain view also its wing 
tips are rounded from front to rear in- 
stead of from rear to front like the 
Blériot. It was fitted with a 50 horse- 
power Gnome motor and an Intégrale 
propeller. Its total supporting area is 
17.5 metres; span, 9.3 metres; length, 
6.7 metres; and weight, 200 kilos. 

As aviators steer their way by map 
and compass, the winner naturally had, 
owing to his nautical training, a con- 
siderable advantage. The chief land- 
marks to the flyer are rivers and lakes, 
roads, railway lines, the contours of 
villages and towns, and the masses of 
deep color afforded by woods. Good 
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artificial guides are smoke columns in 
isolated positions, kites or balloons car- 
rying flags, and white-washed sloping 
roofs of prominent buildings. A good 
map must be masterly in its omission 
of unnecessary detail, and must show 
distinctly the varying heights of the 
country and the landing places. One 
difficulty is the absence of trustworthy 
news, from the aviator’s point of view, 
as to the weather 100 miles ahead. 
The opinion of the average man, who 
has no conception of what constitutes 
good flying weather, and is not 
equipped with any apparatus for sound- 
ing the air, is quite worthless. As fly- 
ing becomes commoner we shall, no 
doubt, see a national system of meteor- 
ological stations linked up by tele- 
phone or wireless telegraphy. Charts 
of the atmosphere will be in common 
use so soon as regular services from 
point to point are established. Profs. 
A. L. Rotch and A. H. Palmer have 
foreseen this, and have just issued a 
pioneer work giving charts of the con- 
ditions prevalent at various times of 
the year in the vicinity of the Blue Hill 
Observatory, Mass., especially designed 
for the use of aéronauts and aviators. 

Compasses for aéroplane work have 
only recently been made practicable. 
One of the most trustworthy is that 
invented by Mr. E. H. Clift, and it was 
largely used by competitors. The diffi- 
culty hitherto has been the iron and 
steel work, the framing, motor, wire 
stays, and so forth that are used on 
every aéroplane. A deflection, some- 
times as great as 30°, is consequently 
set up, which has to be corrected by 
“swinging,” that is to say, the head 
of the machine is moved to every point 
of the compass in turn, and the errors 
noted and brought to their lowest di- 
mensions by means of magnets and 
soft iron balls and bars. Errors are 
then tabulated and reduced to a curve, 
which can be plotted to accord with 
the direction of flight. From this it 
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can be seen that compasses are still far 
from perfect, and are thrown out by 
the movement of metal parts, their 
breakage, or removal. 

In reviewing the race, one is inclined 
to regret that the biplanes showed up 
so badly. The cry has gone out that 
the biplane is dead. This, of course, 
is sheer nonsense. One of the finest 
machines built is the Curtiss biplane; 
the Wright biplane holds all the dura- 
tion records in America; the Bréguet 
biplane holds the record for weight- 
carrying; the Cody biplane may not 
be very fast, but it is stable and trust- 
worthy; the Bristol biplane went round 
the European Circuit in very creditable 
time; and the Roe biplane has shown 
what can be done in the way of speed. 
The monoplane for scouting, for racing, 
and perhaps for ease of transport, has 
proved itself superior, but the biplane 
has many points in its favor which 
cannot be disregarded. Another ma- 
chine one would have wished to see 
do better was the Etrich monoplane, 
flown by Lieut. Bier with Lieut. Ban- 
field as passenger, which, as the out- 
come of years of labor, is probably the 
most scientifically constructed mono- 
plane, both from the aéronautical and 
engineering point of view, in existence. 
It broke down, like many others, from 
engine trouble. 

People viewing the race from a dis- 

Nature. 
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tance, or by the more convenient 
method of newspapers, are inclined to 
entertain the idea that man can now 
get up and soar away to the ends of 
the earth on his lawful occasions with 
very little trouble, but they reckon 
without all the vital factors that make 
for success. First and foremost is the 
mechanic. Oily and dirty, often starv- 
ing, usually exhausted to the point of 
collapse from want of sleep, he follows 
where the machine leads him. No 
other but he can tend his own ma- 
chine; he knows its ways, its moods, 
and its weaknesses. The touch of his 
deft fingers removes all cause of com- 
plaint and freshens up every flagging 
part. Then he stands back, watching 
the white wings sail up into the sky; 
and they are scarcely out of sight be- 
fore he takes the road again in his 
ear to follow, anxious, fretful, but en- 
thusiastic, to where his master leads. 
This is a side of flying as heroic as 
that of the pilot and as necessary, but 
gaining no applause and no glory. 

A big race is won by everything 
being of the best—picked pilot, picked 
machine, picked motor, picked mechan- 
ics, and perfect organization. If one 
fails, all fail. And here, perhaps, our 
English temperament fails. Nothing in 
flying is “good enough,” as we are 
inclined to think; it must be the best. 
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If a new Machiavelli were to write 
a treatise on the art of subjugating 
Oriental nations, he would devote his 
first chapter to the management of 
despots. There is room in the elabora- 
tion of the theory and practice of mod- 
ern Imperialism for much diversity of 
method in unessential details. It is 
a nice question how much or how lit- 
tle of education one should allow to 
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a subject race. Lord Cromer cut down 
the school bill of Egypt to the barest 
minimum; the Russians in the Kha- 
nates actually pursue the nomads with 
travelling schools. Some authorities 
would subsidize missions; others dis- 
courage an indiscreet attention to the 
soul. There is a school which allows 
the financiers to skin the sheep alive; 
the better practice is now thought to 
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be to shear it regularly. But on one 
point there is really no room for di- 
verse opinions. A native despot must 
be maintained. Sultan or Shah, Bey 
or Khedive, he is absolutely indispen- 
sable to the smooth working of any 
well-adjusted process of absorption or 
penetration. He gives to the crudest 
aggression a show of legality and right. 
Do you send an army to his capital; 
it is he who summons it. Do you 
keep a garrison round his palace; he 
can be made to review it. He is there 
to answer Europe, to command his 
subjects, to grant concessions, to save 
appearances, to cheat reality. Every 
despot has his price. With pianolas 
or with vengeance, with operas or with 
Stock Exchange tips, his acquiescence 
can be bought. One is cheap at a bot- 
tle of rum; another prefers the score 
of Aida; a third only asks for a mas- 
sacre of his private enemies. 

It was a bad day for Russia when 
the Bakhtiari clansmen emerged from 
their mountains, marched on Teheran, 
scattered Colonel Liakhoff’s Cossacks, 
and dethroned the Shah. But the 
wheel has turned at length. There 
were cynics who predicted that when 
the late Shah was permitted to settle 
under Russian guardianship, with a 
comfortable pension near Odessa, he 
would be ready, when diplomacy had 
prepared the way for his return. The 
eynic loses his pains who expends his 
wit on Russia. Try as he will, he can 
only predict the obvious. Events have 
moved with scarcely decent haste. The 
essential preliminary was that Russia 
should contract with Germany what 
Bismarck would call a treaty of re-in- 
surance. So long as she stood solidly 
with Britain and France in a Triple 
Entente, this country had some little 
hold upon her Persian policy. But 
when at Potsdam she struck her bar- 
gain with Germany, and obtained a 
free hand in Persia as the price of 
abandoning her friends in the Bagdad 
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negotiations, the road lay clear before 
her. The opportune moment came 
with the renewal of the Moroccan - 
trouble. Germany would not impede 
her; Britain and France (if France in 
this matter counts at all) might be 
expected to tolerate anything rather 
than incommode an ally whose neutral- 
ity (if not her help) may presently be 
priceless. So it came about that at 
the appropriate moment the ex-Shah, 
who had first of all been allowed to 
go on holiday to Vienna, boarded an 
express, crossed Russia, and in a Rus- 
sian vessel landed at a Persian port. 
We will not expend space in proving 
the active or passive complicity of Rus- 
sia. She had promised to take “effec- 
tive measures” to prevent him from 
intriguing against Persia. She had at- 
tached at least one Russian officer to 
his domestic suite. No one who knows 
her methods will believe that she had 
neglected to surround him with spies. 
If he had been a Persian nationalist 
crossing Russian territory, every pass- 
port officer, every policeman, every 
waiter and his hotels 
would have been on the alert to report 
his words, to read his letters, to an- 
nounce his plans. The Persians them- 
selves knew vaguely what his project 
was, and had warned the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Bui one coincidence almost 
dispenses with further proof. For a 
week before his arrival in Persia was 
publicly known, the “Novoe Vremya,” 
for no apparent reason, had been ful- 
minating against an anarchy in Persia 
which did not yet exist. The public 
mind had to be prepared for the idea 
of intervention. Make sure of inter- 
vention; the anarchy will come of it- 
self. 

For the moment both of the Powers 
which claim a species of protectorate 
over Persia have announced that they 
will observe neutrality in the coming 
civil war. It is an announcement 
which the Shah may well interpret as 
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an indirect encouragement. He is in 
Persia, certainly by the fault, probably 
‘with the connivance, of Russia. Had 
she honestly intended to fulfil her 
promise to prevent him from intriguing, 
different an- 
would make 


it would be a 

nouncement which 
to-day. We will not complain that she 
does not propose to use the four thou- 
sand troops which she retains in 
Persia to check his advance; the Per- 
sians may indeed congratulate them- 
selves that this dubious service is not 
thrust upon them. But the least which 
might have been demanded from Rus- 
sia and Britain would have been an 
announcement, publicly made and 
widely circulated, that whatever the 
issue of the conflict, even if this treach- 
erous and bloody tyrant should succeed 
in fighting his way to Teheran, he will 
under no circumstances again be recog- 
nized by either Power as Shah of Per- 
sia. No such announcement has been 
made, and the Persians are in conse- 
quence invited to infer that if the 
ex-Shah can but recover his capital the 
Cossacks will once more do his bid- 
ding; that their guns at his command 
will batter down the Parliament 
House, and that the representatives 
of Britain and Russia will ac- 
knowledge him as the rightful despot. 
It is not, however, this omission, seri- 
ous though it is, which seems to us 
the point most open to censure in the 
conduct of the two partners. Their 
step-motherly attitude towards the new 
régime shows itself most clearly in the 
obstruction which they are preparing 
against the efforts of the Persians to 
reform their institutions. Three main 
complaints were levied against the Na- 
tionalists in the first stages of their 
difficult task. It was said that they 
were incompetent to manage their fi- 
nances; that the Mejliss interfered un- 
duly with the executive, and especially 
with finance; and that native brains 
and native wills were quite incapable 
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of restoring order and police. There 
was some truth in all the criticisms, 
and it was obvious that foreign expert 
aid was most desirable. The partners 
did their utmost to impose Russo-Brit- 
ish financial control as the price of a 
loan, and we threatened forcibly to 
install an Anglo-Indian police on the 
southern roads. Persia escaped these 
dangers, but hardly were they passed 
when she herself spontaneously made 
her own arrangements to secure for- 
eign aid under conditions which left 
her independence intact. She turned to 
the United States, a disinterested 
Power, friendly to both her guardians, 
and obtained from Mr. Taft the serv- 
ices of Mr. Shuster and several sub- 
ordinates with Philippine or Cuban 
experience, to reorganize her finances. 
She trusted these men implicitly, and 
the much-criticised Mejliss surrendered 
to Mr. Shuster an absolute control over 
receipts and expenditure. She ob- 
jected to the plan of imposing Anglo- 
Indian police officers upon her. But 
she went spontaneously to Major 
Stokes, lately our military attaché in 
Teheran, and, because she trusted him 
as a man, engaged him to organize a 
section of her gendarmerie. Mr. Shu- 
ster has only just got to work, but 
already Russian diplomacy, with Ger- 
many to back it, and the Belgian offi- 
cials as its tools, has made for him a 
situation so intolerable that the tele- 
grams predict his resignation. As for 
Major Stokes, his contract was hardly 
signed, when our Embassy in St. Pe- 
tersburg published our formal disap- 
proval of his engagement. What in- 
ference are the Persians to draw? 
They may succeed, thanks to the cow- 
aurdice of the Shah and the sturdy 
qualities of their Bakhtiari levies, in 
defeating his invasion. But to what 
future of independence can they look 
forward? They have learned that it 
is useless to call in foreign financial 
experts unless they come as the hands 
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and tools of foreign penetration, use- 
less even to engage English officers to 
help in the restoration of order unless 
these officers come as the advance- 
guard of a British occupation. The 
jast thing which Russia at least desires 
is that they should succeed, on terms 
compatible with their national exist- 
ence, in putting their own house in 
order. 

It would be a waste of indignation 
to criticize Russian policy. She is act- 
ing after her kind. We knew and pre- 
dicted, when the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention was signed, that it would end 
in the ruin of Persia and the humilia- 
tion of our own country. What is less 
a matter of course is the weakness of 
our diplomacy. We are satisfied that 
Sir Edward Grey did not contemplate 
and did not desire this outcomhhe. We 
are sure that he would have wished 
to preserve the liberty and independ- 
ence of Persia. We are certain that 
the last thing he desires is the return 
of the Shah, and that, left to himself, 
he would prefer to see the tranquil 
development of the constitutional ré- 
gime with the aid of any expert for- 
eigners whom it may freely choose. 
But the more one admits and recog- 
nizes this measure of goodwill, the 
more galling is the impotence of our 
diplomacy to give it effect. It has, in 
its continual dread of a German hege- 
mony in Europe, decided that it must 
purchase Russian friendship at the 
price of Persian independence. In its 
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dealings with an unscrupulous ally, it 
has lacked the adroitness and the firm- 
ness to keep him straight or to main- 
tain its own policy. The whole enter- 
prise is bad as morals and contempt- 
ible as business. It is, we are well 
aware, less than nothing to an Im- 
perialist that a gifted race should be 
submerged, after a promising effort to 
secure for itself progress and freedom, 
beneath the conqueror who has 
brought misery to Finns and Poles and 
Caucasians. But on the lowest plane 
of self-regarding calculation the de- 
struction of Persia is an insensate folly. 
It means the end of our reputation as 
the friend of struggling nationalities. 
It means the resentment of every 
awakening Moslem people. It means 
the setting for ourselves of a military 
problem such as India itself never pre- 
sented. For a century we labored to 
keep the snows of the Himalayas and 
the rifles of the Afghans between our- 
and Russia. To-morrow 
shall face her in our Persian zone 
across a vague land frontier. That is 
the price, or a part of the price, of our 
jealousy of Germany. So much we 
have paid to win the doubtful support 
of a rather weak and very uncertain 
ally. We might have had the friend- 
ship of Germany herself on much less 
onerous terms, and with that friend- 
ship the end of a feud which burdens 
Kurope and threatens the chief pur- 
poses of civilization. 
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When editors my proffered poems scorn 
(Always, of course, regretfully polite), 

And lack of luck is moving me to mourn 
The homing instincts of the things I write, 

’Tis then that in my agony I look 

For consolation to my favorite book. 
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Keats cannot cure my tendency to mope, 
Nor Shelley dissipate my anxious frown; 
I cannot find resuscitated hope 
In either of the Swans of Stratford town; 
Nor is the volume Rudyard’s goodly tome 
Of ballads (with the H's “not at home”). 


No! It is lettered in a golden tint 
“The Works of Self,” and folio number one 
Displays my verses which appeared in print 
Last summer in The Little Sapleigh Sun. 
I note the cultured rhyme, the sparkling wit 
Embodied in that jocund little fytte. 


And once again I laugh at Fortune's kicks, 
Once more I feel assured that now and then 
My verse may yet be privileged to mix 
With snappy pars about the Upper Ten; 
And so return the volume to its shelf 
With renovated confidence in Self. 
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course, a princess. 


“The Imprudence of Prue,” by A sovereign about 


Sophie Fisher, is a good, smashing ro- 
mance of the 18th century, with un- 
limited highway robberies, duels, debts, 
routs, and Jacobite plots in the back- 
ground. The author gets the con-- 
ventional atmosphere of the time fairly 
well without being definite enough to 
run the risk of anachronism; and she 
has succeeded, moreover, in conveying 
to the reader the charm of her very 
wilful heroine. The climax unfortu- 
nately falls from the level of the rest 
of the novel. In general, however, one 
finds it a really satisfactory Stanley 
Weyman sort of romance. Bobbs, 
Merrill Co. 


A readable story of the ever-popular 
“Zenda” type is Edgar M. Dilley’s “The 
Red Fox’s Son.” The scene is laid in 
the Balkan States, the hero is a young 
Philadelphia doctor, and the heroine, of 


to abdicate, an heir ignorant of his 
rights, intriguing nobles and a patri- 
arch of the Greek church play prom- 


inent parts. There is local color in 
plenty, and the use of a touring-car at 
the crisis gives an extra touch of real- 
ism to a romance which—if one can 
bring himself to believe in the confu- 
sion of identity on which the plot turns 
—is not too incredible to be umusing. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


“The Garden of the Sun” is the ex- 
cellent title of an extremely crude 
story of army life in the Philippines, 
unpleasant and, it is to be hoped, 
overdrawn. There is a vast deal of 
drinking and love-making of all kinds. 
The proprieties however, are estab- 
lished in the end with the same sort of 
melodrama that characterizes the rest 
of the book. The author, Captain T. 
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S. Powers, United States Army, shows 
ne technical skill, in handling either 
his plot, his situations, or his dia- 
logue or in making his people real. 
The detail of Philippine life, however, 
is interesting in itself, and the author 
is thoroughly familiar with his scene. 
Small, Maynard & Company. 


In “The Doctrine of Evolution,” a se- 
ries of addresses by Professor Henry 
Edward Crampton, Ph.D., delivered at 
Columbia University in 1907 as the 
Hewitt Lectures, is set forth in com- 
pact form and popular language the 
vital truths concerning Evolution. A 
compact array of facts, an apt use of 
illustration and analogy as argument, 
and a bold and logical marshalling of 
the evidences for the doctrine are the 
strong features of the book. The au- 
thor evidently seeks to be fair, and his 
manner is conciliatory almost to the 
point of being apologetic. As a zoolo- 


gist he is instructive, but in philoso- 


phy he does not seem equally at home, 
and he fails to estimate adequately the 
spiritual nature of man. The Colum- 
bia University Press. 


Max Pemberton’s “Captain Black” is 
a fanciful romance which will imme- 
diately suggest comparison with Jules 
Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea.” Methods of travel, 
both by sea and land, have progressed 
so rapidly and been so marvelously 
changed since the brilliant Frenchman 
wrote, that what seemed like wild 
flights of fancy in his books have be- 
come a part of ordinary conditions. 
With all the rest, there has been great 
improvement in submarines, and Mr. 
Pemberton’s “Captain Black” has op- 
portunities which were denied to “Cap- 
tain Nemo.” What he did with them 
and how his adventures compare with 
those of the earlier hero the reader 
who has not forgotten his Jules Verne 
will be interested to learn. George H. 
Doran & Co. 
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Eliza Calvert Hall, author of “Aunt 
Jane of Kentucky” has unfortunately 
left her own field. In “To Love and 
To Cherish” she has attempted to 
clothe the substance of a short story 
with enough psychological analysis to 
make a book; and as she employs in 
this case neither humor nor any real 
dialect—her long suit—the result is 
rather commonplace and uninteresting. 
The exposition lacks distinction of 
phrase, which is essential in that sort 
of work. The story, too, seems un- 
real. A successful young Southern 
lawyer refuses to run for governor of 
his state because his wife, he realizes, 
would be unhappy if forced into the 
social life of the capital. The reader 
is rather impatient at the whole dis- 
turbance, particularly as the illustra- 
tions would have the wife a charm- 
ing young girl who could not fail to be 
a success in any society. Little, Brown 
& Co. 


The author of “The Royal Pawn of 
Venice” is intoxicated with the Ren- 
aissance. That fact is not strange, 
but it accounts for both the faults 
and virtues of the book,—not really a 
novel, but a biography, like the stories 
of one of Jacob Abbott’s prodigiously 
clever youths, somewhat “embellished.” 
The young queen of Cyprus is a thor- 
oughly appealing and romantic figure, 
and in spite of the disadvantages of the 
antique-romantic style, which the au- 
thor, Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, very 
consistently employs, the queen is made 
astonishingly real. The book as a 
whole is keyed too high, and is often 
hysterical where it should be strong. 
It is elliptical at the climaxes and yet 
diffuse in its descriptions and un- 
necessary expositions of historical sit- 
uations. The style is none too clear, 
and is obviously artificial. Still, peo- 
ple who like historical romance will 
find it worth while to seek what one 
inevitably carries from the reading of 
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the book,—a vivid impression of the 
personality and the trials of this shad- 
owy fifteenth century vassal of Ven- 
ice. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The Hartford-Lamson Lectures for 
1909, given by Dr. Duncan Black Mac- 
donald, Professor of Semitic languages 
in Hartford Seminary, have been pub- 
lished under the title “Aspects of Is- 
lam.” The lectures were intended 
primarily for students who are pre- 
paring for work among Muslim peo- 
ples. and the author’s aim is to give 
broad outlines and fundamental facts, 
rather than an exhaustive treatment 
of details. He wishes to turn be- 
fore his readers “the many-colored 
globe of Muslim life and thought,” and 
help to remove “the conspiracy of mis- 
information” that the traveller in Mus- 
lim countries is sure to meet. The 
life of Muhammad is touched but 
lightly; he is described as a pathologi- 
-al case; his life and his book must 
crumble if treated with the methods of 
the modern Higher Criticism; never- 
theless he so stamped his followers 
with his ideas, that Islam could almost 
exist without him. The elaborate sys- 
tem of scholastic philosophy, on the 
one hand, and the emotional, mystical 
development of Islam as seen in the 
dervish fraternities, on the other, are 
both carefully explained, and traced, in 
their origin, back to different charac- 
teristics of Muhammad’s remarkable 
personality. A valuable chapter is 
the one on the attitude of Islam toward 
the Christian Scriptures. With re- 
gard to missionary activity, the hopeful 
view is maintained that Islam as a 
dominant religion is past, because “the 
great curves of progress but seldom 
touch its surfaces.” The author treats 
his subject with skill as well as learn- 
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ing, and enriches it with many illustra- 
tions from his own wide experience in 
the East. His attitude throughout is 
sympathetic while critical, and his book 
is an important contribution to the lit- 
erature of the subject. The Macmillan 
Co. 


The possession of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, which, in process of publica- 
tion in 64-page quarterly sections has 
but just reached the letter “T,” and 
the cost of which is $13 for each of 
its ten volumes, is a luxury which 
most private libraries must be denied. 
The greater, therefore, should be the 
satisfaction over the issue from the 
Clarendon Press of “The Concise Ox- 
ford Dictionary of Current English” in 
a single compact and convenient vol- 
ume of 1040 pages, at the astonishingly 
low price of one dollar. This volume, 
officially authorized by the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press, has been adapted 
by H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler 
from the Oxford Dictionary. It uses 
the materials and follows the methods 
of the Oxford editors, but it is de- 
signed as a dictionary and not as an 
encyclopedia. An important feature of 
the work, which discloses itself upon 
even a cursory inspection, is the un- 
usual space, for a dictionary of this 
size, which is given to illustrative sen- 
tences and quotations which make 
clear the varying shades of meaning in 
the words defined. The word “run” is 
a good illustration of this method. 
Simple as the word is, three columns 
are given to the definition and filustra- 
tion of its different meanings and com- 
binations. Altogether, this is a rare 
volume to be put at the service of read- 
ers at a merely nominal price. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 
35 West 32d St., New York City. 








